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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE UTILITARIAN ESTIMATE OF KNOWLEDGE.' 


N the following article I desire to indicate both the truth and 
the error of that practical, utilitarian, or—as it is apt to 
call itself—‘ ethical’ estimate of knowledge which has received 
such emphatic expression from more than one recent writer of 
authority. It is part of my purpose to show that, in a deeper 
sense of the term, the ethical function of knowledge is not ex- 
hausted by its practical application, but includes also its pursuit 
as an end-in-itself, as a thing of essential and intrinsic and not of 
merely instrumental value. For, in our escape from the one 
extreme of a scholastic and academic intellectualism, we are in 
danger of falling into the other extreme of a practical and utili- 
tarian Philistinism. Both errors find abundant illustration in the 
history of human thought. 

That all knowledge has a practical utility and social value, 
that the end of knowledge lies beyond knowledge, and is to be 
found in the field of activity and life, is indubitable, and may be 
very easily shown. I do not know any clearer or more per- 
suasive statement of this profound psychological law than that 
of Professor William James in his volume of essays entitled, Zhe 
Will to Believe. It may be said to be the thesis (or one 
aspect of the thesis) of the entire volume, and it is the explicit 
subject of the essay on “ Reflex Action and Theism.” “ From 
its first dawn to its highest actual attainment, we find that the 

' This article is based largely on a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation of Knowledge to 
Will and Conduct,”’ prepared by the writer for discussion at the Washington Meeting 


of the National Educational Association, and printed in the fourth Yearbook of the 
National Herbart Society. 
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cognitive faculty, where it appears to exist at all, appears but as 
one element in an organic mental whole, and as a minister to 
higher mental powers—the powers of will. Such a thing as 
its emancipation and absolution from these organic relations 
receives no faintest color of plausibility from any fact we can dis- 
cern. Arising as a part in a mental and objective world, which 
are both larger than itself, it must, whatever its powers of growth 
may be . . . remain a part to the end. This is the character of 
the cognitive element in all the mental life we know, and we 
have no reason to suppose that that character will ever change. 
On the contrary, it is more than probable that to the end of time 
our power of moral and volitional response to the nature of 
things will be the deepest organ of communication therewith we 
shall ever possess. . . . This is nothing new. All men know it 
at those rare intervals when the soul sobers herself, and leaves off 
} her chattering and protesting and insisting about this formula or 
that. In the silence of our theories we then seem to listen, and 
to hear something like the pulse of Being beat ; and it is borne in 
| upon us that the mere turning of the character, the dumb will- 
i ingness to suffer and to serve this universe, is more than all 
i theories about it put together. The most any theory about it can 


} do is to bring us to that.”' To separate knowledge from life, 
| intellection from volition, is to abstract a part from the whole, 
‘ and to attribute to the part, in and for itself, a value which it 

possesses only in its indissoluble relation to the whole. And in 


the hierarchy of mental elements, inthe constitution and economy 
ly of human personality, intellect and knowledge exist for the sake 
\ of will and its practical activity, not vice versa. Man is pri- 
marily and characteristically an active being, a doer, and only 
“indirectly and secondarily an intellectual being, or a knower. 
Knowledge is power, it is not an end-in-itself. Its function is to 
minister to better living. The good will alone has value in and 
for itself. The value of knowledge depends, like the value of all 
else, upon the character of the will that uses it. In the hands of 
the bad will, knowledge is an evil ; in the hands of the good will, 
it is a good. 
1 The Will to Believe, pp. 140, 141. 
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This doctrine of the practical or teleological character of 
knowledge is stated in an extreme form by the same author in 
his Principles of Psychology, with special reference to conception. 
The translation of the perceptual into the conceptual order of 
the world, it is there maintained, “always takes place for 
the sake of some subjective interest.” ‘The conception with 
which we handle a bit of sensible experience is really nothing but 
a teleological instrument. This whole function of conceiving, of 
fixing, and holding fast to meanings, has no significance apart 
from the fact that the conceiver is a creature with practical pur- 
poses and private ends.”' My thinking is determined not by 
the necessity of the facts themselves, but by “the necessity 
which my finite and practical nature lays upon me. My think- 
ing is first and last and always for the sake of my doing.’’* 
While “‘ the reality overflows these purposes at every pore,” it 
were idle for us to attempt to grasp that reality in its totality. 
“ Our scope is narrow, and we must attack things piecemeal, ig- 
noring the solid fulness in which the elements of nature exist, 
and stringing one after another of them together in a serial way, 
to suit our little interests as they change from hour to hour.’’* 
It follows that ‘‘ the only meaning of essence is teleological, and 
classification and conception are purely teleological weapons of 
the mind.”’ * 

Put in this way, the teaching of psychology would seem to 
coincide entirely with the teaching of the active and practical in- 
stinct in human nature. The practical man is always a utilita- 
rian ; knowledge is for him an instrument of activity, a “ teleolog- 
ical weapon,”’ a means to an end, not an end-in-itself. Even science 
has in his eyes, only an instrumental value, which lies in its ap- 
plication to the business of life, in its ministry to social con- 
venience. Such also is the ordinary man’s view of the value of 
education. What is education, he asks, but a preparation and 
equipment for the business or professional career? The meas- 
ure of its value is for him the degree in which it fits a man to 
take his place and do his work in the social order of his com- 
munity and age. In the knowledge which is irreducible (in 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 482. 3 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 334- 
Jbid., Vol. p. 383. 4 Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 335. 
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reality or in appearance) to terms of life, in the theory which 
finds (or promises) no application to practice, the ordinary 
practical man who claims to represent the practical ‘common 
sense’ of humanity itself—recognizes no value at all. 

This is our ‘common sense,’ the common sense of the 
modern Christian world. To the Greek, on the contrary, knowl- 
edge seemed to have an intrinsic value, to be an end-in-itsellf, 
nay, the supreme good, in comparison with which the life of 
feeling appeared irrational, and even the life of practical activity 
seemed inferior and not entirely worthy of a rational being. The 
characteristic function of man—that which differentiates his life 
from that of the animal and allies it to the divine life itself—is for 
the Greeks the activity of thought. This is that actus purus 
into which there enters no element of passivity, and in the exer- 
cise of which man asserts his independence of external condi- 
tions and becomes sufficient unto himself. So far is this life of 
thought from deriving its value from any overt or practical ac- 
tivity to which it leads, that, by its very nature, it is self-engrossed 
and never points beyond itself. The practical activities—what 
we call the life of conduct or will—are regarded as distractions 
from this high occupation of the mind with truth. The business 
activities—even philanthropy and politics and the entire civic life 
are relegated to a lower plane; they are the inevitable result of 
the composite nature of man, partly animal and irrational, and 
only in part rational, and the large space they cover in human 
life leaves but a narrow field for the discharge of man’s proper 
business and true spiritual vocation. It is with a grudge that 
so much of the energy of reason is sacrificed to the lower or less 
worthy ends of practice. The true life of the cultured Greek is 
the life of culture itself, and the highest form of culture is the 
scientific and philosophic form, the pursuit and contemplation of 
truth. What gives life value is the intellectual leisure which is 
purchased by its civic activities ; these are the means, that is the 
end. 

This estimate is exemplified not only in the Greek depreciation 
of what we call ‘ business ’—a depreciation which is not less in- 
tellectual than social in its origin and significance—but also in the 
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Greek appreciation of philosophy. For the cultured Greek, who 
had ceased to believe in the gods of the old religion, philosophy 
took the place of religion. So far was he from separating thought 
from life, that he found in thought the best and highest form of 
life. This view finds expression in the Socratic identification of 
‘virtue’ with ‘ knowledge,’ and in Socrates’s conception of his 
mission and service to his fellows as no less ethical than intellec- 
tual. It finds expression also in Plato’s account of education as 
a process which gradually weans the soul from the love of illu- 
sory appearance to the love of essential reality, and culminates in 
the contemplation of that which is at once the ultimate good and 
the ultimate truth of the universe. It finds expression in Aris- 
totle’s differentiation of “ intellectual ”’ from “ moral”’ or “ prac- 
tical’ virtue, and in the supreme value which he assigns to the 
speculative and intellectual life. The highest and the true happi- 
ness of man consists, according to Aristotle, in the exercise of 
reason, the highest and the true function of human nature; the 
highest and the true excellence of man is excellence of intellect. 
It finds expression, finally, in the Stoic identification of happiness 
or well-being with ‘wisdom,’ although the Stoics are apt to 
praise wisdom rather for the peace and rest which it brings to the 
soul wearied with the perturbations of a mean and disappointing 
world, than for its own intrinsic worth as the best and worthiest 
of human activities. The Stoics have lost the objective inter- 
est in truth for its own sake; and though they still seek salva- 
tion in the old Greek way, it is the subjective effect of wisdom 
rather than wisdom itself that they pursue. Yet in their in- 
sistence upon the essential and exclusive dignity of the life of 
reason we cannot fail to recognize the old Greek point of view. 

That the other estimate of knowledge, as instrumentally rather 
than intrinsically valuable, was struggling for expression even in 
the Greek consciousness, is evident from the place which it finds, 
alongside the estimate which has just been described, in the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle. Plato insists that the salvation of 
the State implies the rule of the philosopher, and that it is the 
duty of the philosopher to render this service to the State. 
Although the philosopher has learned, with the discovery of the 
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true riches of wisdom itself, the essential worthlessness of the 
ordinary civic life, yet he must be compelled to sacrifice in a large 
measure his own highest life that the life of the many may be ren. 
dered less unwise. The recognition of this obligation lying upon 
the philosopher to use his wisdom in the interests of civic order, 
implies that, if for Plato knowledge is the only end-in-itself, it is 
also the grand instrument of social regeneration. And although 
the Aristotelian point of view is more individualistic than that of 
Plato, yet Aristotle also recognizes the interplay of the intellec- 
tual and moral virtues. In the intellectual virtue of prudence 
(or practical, as opposed to speculative wisdom ; gpovqjarc as op- 
posed to sogia), he finds the key to the entire system of prac- 
tical virtue. ‘ The presence of this single virtue of prudence im- 
plies the presence of all the moral virtues.”’' All practical virtue 
is an expression of intellectual virtue, although not all intellectual 
virtue finds practical expression. 

The ethical inadequacy of such intellectualism is strikingly 
illustrated in the rationalistic ethics of Kant. Kant tries to iden- 
tify reason and will, thought and activity, in the conception of 
“practical reason.’’ Logical consistency, conformity to the 
canons of pure reason, fitness for law universal in the realm of 
intelligence—that is for him the ultimate standard of moral 
value. The conduct thus prescribed is rather the conduct of the 
understanding than the conduct of the will. For Kant, as for 
Aristotle, the ordinary practical life—the life of secular interests 
and vocations—is forever inferior to that life of reason itself, 
which is essentially a life apart, withdrawn from those activities 
which have their roots in natural human sensibility. But whereas 
Aristotle, like Plato, concedes to the latter forms of activity a 
second value, Kant refuses to see in them any value at all. For 
him the entire phenomenal world is ethically worthless, and the 
only ends worth seeking are the ends of pure intelligence. The 
result is an irresolvable dilemma. On the one hand, Kant rep- 
resents the modern tendency to find the ultimate measure of 
value in practice rather than in theory, in life rather than in 
thought, in will rather than in intellect. He holds that knowledge 

1 Ethics, V1, 13 (6). 
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of noumenal reality is impossible, and that the only solution of the 
problems of metaphysical thought is a practical solution. On 
the other hand, he invalidates the moral or practical life itself, no 
less radically than he has already invalidated the intellectual life. 
Activity in the phenomenal world, springing as it does from mo- 
tives of human sensibility, and directed to ends which cannot be 
reduced to terms of reason, is, in his eyes, ethically worthless. 
His effort, by a tour de force, to give reason a practical signifi- 
cance without allowing the practical significance of any activity 
other than the activity of reason itself, is a conspicuous failure. 
If the intellectual life is not itself alone the sufficient life of man, 
if the ethical value of reason is to be found in its indispensable- 
ness as the servant of the will, then we must look beyond reason 
for the field of its practical activity. 

That life is more than knowledge, that conduct is more than 
culture, is, as we have already seen, a commonplace of the 
modern conscience, a commonplace of ordinary thought which 
finds abundant confirmation in modern scientific psychology. 
That knowledge has a practical value, and that, from the point 
of view of practice, this is its chief value, is no less indubitable. 
If knowledge is not virtue, in the sense of being its exclusive and 
sufficient presupposition, if we caz ‘“‘ know the better and choose 
the worse,” knowledge is at least one of the presuppositions of 
virtue. In the light of the psychological analysis of volition into 
ideo-motor activity, we may reaffirm the Socratic position with a 
new confidence, and say that, while a mere cold idea would be 
practically impotent, yet no idea zs cold, and an idea ‘ touched 
with emotion’ or, more accurately, possessing ‘ affective tone,’ 
is omnipotent. All purposive or volitional action is, in the last 
analysis, ideation. The measure of activity is found in the ideas 
of which it is the expression, in the ideals of which it is the re- 
alization. We must still say with the Greeks that virtuous ac- 
tivity is activity “‘ in accordance with right reason,” that the true 
role and standard of conduct is prescribed by the intellect, that 
knowledge determines life. And, from the practical point of view, 
‘ideas’ which find no expression in action, or which do not 
‘move’ us, have no value; knowledge which is ot a means to 
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practical ends is really worthless. From the same point of 
view, however, it might well be questioned whether there are any 
such ideas, whether there is any such knowledge. Who shall 
undertake thus to imprison the human intellect within the con- 
fines of its own solitary life ? Who shall draw the boundary line 
that separates intellection from action? The solidarity of the 
various elements in the total life of the self, the continuity and 
organic unity of that life, the subtle contagion of its every opera- 
tion, forbid any such separation. The practical significance of 
knowledge is limited only by the possibilities »>f knowledge itself, 

And even within the intellectual life as such, we find ethical 
characteristics present. The life of the “te..ect is at the same 
time the life of the will. To think is to attend, and to attend is 
to choose. Not only is there selection of what we shall think 
about, but the process of thought is itself a process of selection, 
of active choice. The education of the intellect is also an educa- 
tion of the will, and the ‘higher’ intellectual education of the 
scientific and philosophic life is no less real than the lower 
forms of this education. It is no figure of speech to say that 
there are intellectual, as well as moral or practical virtues; 
that all education, even the most severely intellectual, has ethical 
significance. Even the recluse whose absorption in the problems 
of the intellect unfits him for the solution of the practical prob- 
lems of daily life, reaps from the severe labor of the spirit a har- 
vest of moral as well as of intellectual gain. Strength and purity 
of will, patience and perseverance and self-sacrifice, candor and 
generosity, these are some of the moral fruits of the intellectual 
life. The essential unselfishness and objectivity, the characteristic 
refinement and nobility, of the interests of the student and the 
scholar, cannot fail to refine and elevate the character which is 
consecrated to them. 

But after we have thus fully admitted and emphasized the 
ethical function of knowledge, we must still ask whether this is its 
only function. Knowledge has a profound practical significance, 
a subtle and omnipotent influence upon character and will. Is 
this its only significance ? Does this influence exhaust its value? 
We have seen that, according to Professor James, not only does 
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knowledge determine practice, but practice determines knowledge 
in such wise that our subjective needs and desires prescribe the 
the form of our science and philosophy, and find expression in 
what we call ‘Truth.’ How far is this doctrine of the reciprocity 
of intellect and will a true account of the nature of knowledge ? 
How far can we carry the theory of the ‘ primacy of the will’? 

The subtle dependence of the perception of truth upon the con- 
duct of the will is one of the insights of Christianity. “If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.”” Knowl- 
edge is an act, rather than a passive reflection of the universe ; 
the secret of divine reality is hid from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed to the pure in heart. Understanding implies sympathy, 
and sympathy is impossible without a common attitude of will. 
We must take the right attitude to the universe, we must be in 
harmony and not at discord with it, if we would know it as it is. 
Such an attitude, however, is rather one of objectivity than of sub- 
jectivity, of conformity to the nature of things than of dictation by 
the subject to the object. Not he who doeth his own will, but he 
who doeth the will of the Father, shall £xow. Moreover, the will- 
ing which leads to knowing is a willing which itself depends upon 
knowing ; we must know what the will of God is, if we would do it. 
All that is implied in the Christian view of the dependence of 
knowledge upon conduct and character, is that, since the ultimate 
Reality is moral, or the expression of an absolutely good Will, it 
follows that the pathway of knowledge is at the same time the 
pathway of conduct, that only he who does the will of God can 
know the content of that Will. But he who puts himself in such 
living sympathy with the divine reality may hope to Avow that 
reality as it really is. The intellectual reward of such obedience 
of the will is escape from the illusions of subjectivity, and attain- 
ment of objective truth. 

Such an exclusive assertion of the practical function of knowl- 
edge as negates its theoretic value, such an emphatic affirmation 
of its subjective significance as negates its objective validity, in- 
validates knowledge, and reduces it to the level of mere opinion. 
The distinction between knowledge and opinion has always been 
seen to depend upon the objective and ontological significance 
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of knowledge; and the skeptical dissolution of knowledge has 
always followed as the inevitable consequence of its reduction to 
subjective opinion. On the other hand, the Socratic discovery 
of the uniformity of the concept beneath the variety and multi- 
plicity of the percept was the reéstablishment of the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion after its obliteration by the 
Sophists. And after a similar dissolution of knowledge into 
subjective opinion, of ‘ reason’ into ‘feeling,’ in the skepticism 
of Hume, the modern theory of knowledge found a new starting- 
point in the Kantian rediscovery of the object in the subject, of 
rational uniformity and necessity in the procedure of the knowing 
intellect. 

It is important to note that the skeptical reduction of knowl- 
edge to opinion has always been the result of the temporary 
predominance of the practical over the theoretic interest. The 
Sophistic skepticism was the result of the lapse from the objec- 
tive scientific interest in truth for its own sake to a merely prac- 
tical and technical, or professional, interest in knowledge. The 
Sophists were not students of science, they were professors of the 
art of life. Similarly, in the school of Locke we find the keen 
practical instinct of the British mind gradually supplanting the 
strictly theoretic interest. In both Locke and Berkeley this 
practical interest takes a religious form which is absent from 
Hume. But for each of these thinkers, the philosophic interest 
centers in life rather than in truth; and for the ‘ knowledge’ 
which Locke reported to fall so far short of reality, and of 
whose complete illusoriness Hume is convinced, the latter finds 
a sufficient practical substitute in ‘opinion,’ or irrational ‘be- 
lief.’ If knowledge has a merely practical value, it inevitably 
loses even that value. If our concern is not to know, but merely 
to act, then a belief determined by the needs of practice, habit- 
ual rather than reflective, conventional rather than independent, 
quick in its response to changing circumstances, untroubled with 
critical questions and skeptical doubts, undisturbed by any aspi- 
ration after truth and reality, will serve our purpose better even 
than knowledge itself. Probability, not certainty, is the guide of 
life, nay the more nearly our intellectual processes approximate 
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to those of animal instinct, the more practically effective would 
they seem to become. 

Even in the philosophy of Kant we see the agnostic tendency that 
resides in the exclusively practical estimate of knowlege. Kant’s 
view is that the function of reason is to guide the will, not to 
know reality. And again the merely phenomenal and subjective 
character of knowledge—its ontological worthlessness, its theo- 
retic invalidity—does not detract from its practical serviceable- 
ness. On the contrary, what is theoretically uncertain becomes 
practically certain, and intellectual agnosticism becomes the 
foundation of moral faith. Kant could never have rested content 
with his agnostic result in epistemology if he had not from the 
first regarded the intellect as the servant of the will, and been 
more interested in the practical significance of knowledge than in 
knowledge itself." 

On the other hand, when we interrogate the intellect itself as 
we find it in the consciousness of the man of science and the 
philosopher, of the student and the scholar, its invariable and un- 
mistakable answer is that knowledge, as such, has ontological 
significance, and that its characteristic interest and value are to 
be found not in its practical results or ethical consequences, but 
in the attainment of its own inherent purpose—the apprehension 
of reality, the contemplation of truth. The measure of its value 
is to be found, according to its devotees, not in any subjective 
influence which it exerts upon the subject of it, but in the degree 
in which it corresponds with objective reality itself. Not the 
subjection of the world to our human purposes, but the desire of 
insight into the nature of things—disinterested curiosity as to the 
‘What’ and the ‘Why’ of them all—is the spring and motive 
of the intellectual life. The universe is full of meaning—meaning 
not only relative to us and our practical purposes, but meaning 
that transcends all these purposes and reveals to us their insignifi- 
cance—and it is the ‘ proper business’ of the intellect to discover 
that meaning. To deny that there is any such meaning to be 
discovered, or the possibility of its discovery, is to sap the very 
springs of the intellectual life. 


1A striking recent illustration of the same tendency is found in Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief. 
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The abstraction of knowledge from all practical reference, of 
the interest in the nature of objective reality from all subjective 
interest in its practical significance for us, is not merely possible, 
but is the essential condition of the process of knowledge in its 
stricter sense. The intellectual interest proper, or the interest of 
knowledge, is an interest in the object itself; not in its uses for 
the will of the subject, or in its affective value. Of course, we 
may be stimulated to intellectual activity by the spur of practical 
necessity, and the desire of comfort or of adjustment to our en- 
vironment; and the primitive interest in knowledge is no doubt 
mainly of this practical kind. But the historical (or prehistoric) 
origin of knowledge, and the conditions of its development, do 
not determine its nature any more than the origin and condi- 
tions of its development determine the nature of morality. And 
until the desire of knowledge for its own sake is felt, until the 
disinterested interest in the object itself arises in the human 
mind, the strictly intellectual interest has not begun to exist. 
The very existence of the intellectual life, therefore, implies 
leisure from the absorbing cares of the practical life. As the 
Greeks always seem to have perceived, knowledge is the occupa- 
tion of a mind at leisure from itself. And if we cannot go so 
far as to say, with the Greeks, that the provision of this learned 
leisure is the final raison d’étre of all the toil and labor of man- 
kind, we must surely admit that it is one of the things most 
worthy of our toil, one of the things best worth living for. 
There is such a thing as ‘pure science,’ and, apart altogether 
from its practical application and its social utility, truth is worth 
pursuing and attaining. 

Doubtless all knowledge is teleological, but its teleology is the 
immanent teleology of the intellect itself. If the world of sci- 
ence arises in response to our desires, it is not in response to our 
practical, but to our intellectual, desires that it arises. The argu- 
ment for the subjectivity of knowledge is like the argument for 
the subjectivity of morality. Because morality results in human 
advantage, it is argued that it is all a matter of human advan- 
tage. But the only way to secure the advantage of morality is 
to lose sight of the advantage. Similarly, the only way to secure 
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the practical advantage of knowledge is to pursue knowledge for 
its own sake. The intellectual life is no less ‘ paradoxical’ than 
the moral life. The true intellectual interest is, like the true 
moral interest, objective rather than subjective, although the sub- 
jective value of the one is as indubitable as that of the other. 

he single, comprehensive purpose of the intellect, is to know. 
In the accomplishment of this purpose it is guided by all kinds of 
minor purposes, but all these are means to the one constant end— 
the attainment of truth. It is not by a straight road, but by in- 
numerable and devious bypaths, that this goal is reached ; yet it 
is as the most available path to this goal that each path in turn 
is chosen. The intellectual life, like the practical, is a selective 
process, but the purpose which guides the process of selection is 
not the gratification of desire in general, but only that of intel- 
lectual desire ; and 7¢s gratification consists in the discovery and 
contemplation of truth. The measure of intellectual importance 
is found not in any merely subjective end, but in the degree in 
which our human thought conforms to realty, the degree in which 
the intellectual reproduces the cosmic process. Doubtless, in the 
gradual execution of this intellectual purpose, we abstract one 
aspect of the cosmos at a time from its other aspects ; and as we 
attend to each in turn, each acquires for us an importance which 
does not belong to it from an absolute point of view, and which 
it loses even for us when we pass to another aspect. The com- 
plete system of truth, if attainable at all, must be written chapter 
by chapter, and as the volume of knowledge grows, the earlier 
chapters must always be rewritten in the light of the latter. As 
we advance in insight, we learn to correct the errors of our ab- 
stract and partial thought, and to redistribute the emphasis of 
attention. This correction is the lesson of the cosmos, whose 
pupil the intellect is. But in the final correlation of these several 
aspects of truth, no one will be found to have been without its 
own peculiar importance. 

The essential objectivity of knowledge—its growing independ- 
ence of the will, has been specially marked by Schopenhauer. 
“Knowledge generally, rational as well as merely sensuous, 
proceeds originally from the will itself, belongs to the inner being 
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of the higher grades of its objectification as a mere means of sup- 
porting the individual and the species, just like any organ of the 
body. Originally destined for the service of the will for the ac- 
complishment of its aims, it remains almost throughout entirely 
subjected to its service; it is so in all brutes, and in almost all 
men. Yet, in certain individual men, knowledge can deliver itself 
from the will, throw off this yoke, and free from all aims of the 
will, exist purely for itself, simply as a clear mirror of the 
world.””' . . . While, in the mass of men, “ knowledge remains 
always subordinate to the service of the will, as indeed it origi- 
nated in this service, and grew, so to speak, to the will, as the 
head to the body,”* yet, “in proportion as, in the ascending 
series of animals, the intellect appears ever more developed and 
complete, knowledge always separates itself more distinctly from 
will, and thereby becomes purer.” * The possibility of this as- 
cent from “the world as will’ to “the world as idea” is man’s 
distinctive mark, and even in the undeveloped human intellect we 
detect its presence. ‘‘The brute only perceives things so far as 
they are motives for its will, and even the most intelligent of the 
brutes scarcely overstep these limits, because their intellect is too 
closely joined to the will from which it has sprung. On the 
other hand, even the stupidest man comprehends things in some 
degree oljectively ; for he recognizes not merely what they are 
with reference to him, but also something of what they are with 
reference to themselves and to other things.”’* ‘ The rise of in- 
telligence, from the obscurest animal consciousness up to that of 
man, is a progressive /oosing of the intellect from the will.”* 
Such a liberation of the intellect from the will, or rather such a 
captivation of the will by the intellect, is the presupposition of 
knowledge. The subject must thus lose itself in the object, if it 
would find the object. 

The perpetuation of the primitive bondage of the intellect to 
the service of the will would mean the arrest of man’s intellectual 
1 The World as Will and Idea, Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 199. 

2 Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 230. 
3 Jbid., Vol. III, p. 30. 


4 Loc. cit. 
5 Jbid., Vol. III, p. 31. 
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development before it had reached its culmination. The true 
destiny of the intellect is independent; it has its own career to 
run; its own mission to fulfill. The very essence of knowledge 
implies the obedience of the affective and practical self to the in- 
tellectual and theoretic. It implies the Copernican change of 
standpoint from the subject to the object, from the self to the 
world. To say that the subject must always dictate to the ob- 
ject, desire and will to intelligence, is, we have seen, to deny the 
possibility of knowledge. To advocate the persistency of the 
will’s dominion is to urge contentment with a lower level of in- 
tellectual possibility, and against any such reactionary doctrine 
we must reaffirm the old Greek view of the essential value of the 
purely theoretic life. If we hold that it is the duty of man to 
realize all the possibilities of his nature, we cannot hold that he 
has discharged that duty so long as his highest intellectual pos- 
sibilities remain unfulfilled. We rightly condemn the life of the 
recluse in whom the ordinary sensibilities are numbed and the 
practical activities forgotten in an absorbing intellectualism ; we 
rightly demand of the scholar and the man of science the faith- 
ful discharge of ordinary social service. Yet we ought not to 
forget, as in this practical and utilitarian age we are apt to do, 
that the intellectual life has its own rights and its own responsi- 
bilities, and that the fulfillment of these implies undistracted and 
uncompromising devotion. The first and last condition of such 
devotion is leisure from practical preoccupation, from the business 
of the will. Let not the practical man grudge the devotees of the 
intellectual life their ‘learned leisure’: let him remember that 
their business is different from his, and that it needs other tools 
for its accomplishment. And let us try to secure some leisure 
hour in every life, however practical, for the care of the intellect 
and the pursuit of knowledge. 

Not that there is any real dualism of interest between intellect 
and will, knowledge and life. The highest and best service of 
the will demands the highest development of the intellect. We 
must know, if we would do; and the highest knowledge is never 
reached so long as the mind’s eye is fixed on the practical value 
of knowledge. Socrates found the secret of virtue in self-knowl- 
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edge ; and we, to whom the ‘environment’ has come to count 
for so much in the development of all life, can hardly fai! to see 
that, if we would adapt ourselves aright to our environment, we 
must know the world as well as ourselves. And when we think 
of human ‘practice’ in all its length and breadth, when we 
give full scope to all the possibilities of the human will, to what 
form of knowledge shall we deny a practical value and a bearing 
on the will? Have we not seen that they are all, in the last 
analysis, forms of will, since all are forms of attention ? The in- 
tellectual life has its own peculiar temptations, as it has its own 
peculiar virtues, developed by victory over these temptations. 
And where else shall the will learn so well its great lesson of 
obedience and self-surrender as in learning the lesson of a loyal 
and complete obedience to the truth ? 

The most valuable ethical results of the intellectual life are 
possible only if knowledge be sought as an end-in-itself. The 
education of will and feeling which results from the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth cannot take place if truth is pursued as a 
means to self-gratification. Knowledge is, in its essence, objec- 
tive and universal ; truth is, in its very nature, catholic and not 
of private interpretation. The ethical fruits of the intellectual life 
are objectivity and catholicity of spirit, unselfishness of character. 
In the truly scientific or philosophic mind there is no thought of 
self, no consideration of personal advantage. The entire attitude 
is one of harmony with reality itself, of obedience to the facts: the 
soul is filled with the “intellectual love of God.’’ If we cannot, 
with Spinoza, say that this is the only freedom, the only way 
of escape from the slavery of passion, we must surely admit that 
it is one form of human freedom, one way of escape from the 
dominion of selfish feeling. In self-knowledge lies the secret of 
self-control, as Socrates saw no less clearly than Spinoza. ‘“ That 
emotion which is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea of it,” that is, as soon as we see it 
in its universal relations. Thus to know ouselves is to know our 
neighbors, and the world, and God as well. The act of knowl- 
edge is itself an act of will, and the parent of similar acts, the 
source of a corresponding character. The intellectual life is a 
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training school of moral virtue. The intellectual virtues are, 
themselves moral virtues. Courage, patience, perseverance, in- 
dependence, modesty, candor—these are some of the marks of 
the intellectual character, wherever we find it. Not these, but 
the corresponding vices, are the results of the pseudo-scientific 
spirit of intellectual utilitarianism. In the true intellectualism is 
always found the spirit of self-sacrifice and of the ‘love of God’ ; 
from the false intellectualism self-love is never absent. The 
kingdom of knowledge is entered, like the kingdom of heaven, 
non nisi sub persona infantis. If moral freedom consists in the 
escape from self, the knowledge which delivers us from this 
bondage is surely one of the paths of moral freedom, one form of 
the liberty of the children of God. “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

The social value of such true knowledge is no less real though 
it may be less obvious, than its value for the individual. The 
indirect social utility of knowledge through its application to the 
business of life, its ministration to human convenience, is obvious 
enough, and has been sufficiently emphasized. What I have now 
in view is the direct social value of pure, unapplied knowledge. 
The education of will and feeling which is inseparable from in- 
tellectual development is itself a splendid preparation for social 
service. As selfishness is the fundamental social vice, unselfish- 
ness is the root of all social virtue ; and we have seen that the 
intellectual life is essentially unselfish. Besides, psychology 
teaches us that the intellectual process is essentially a social pro- 
cess. The part which the imitation of others plays in the de- 
velopment of knowledge, has been emphasized recently by Pro- 
fessors Baldwin and Royce, among others. Even ‘invention’ 
and discovery, originality and genius, the departure from the es- 
tablished social forms of knowledge, must submit to social con- 
firmation if its results are to receive their final ratification as true. 
What, indeed, is the distinction between true knowledge and mere 
opinion but the distinction between that which holds good for all, 
and that which holds good merely for the individual, between the 
public or social and the private or individual interpretation of 
reality? Every attainment in knowledge is, therefore, an ex- 
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change of the individual for the social point of view. Every 
intellectual lesson is a lesson in the subjugation of individual pre- 
judice and preference to the obedience toa common truth. The 
school and the university, no less than the family and the State, 
are the scene of conflict, of adjustment and readjustment, between 
the individual and society. And, in the one case as in the other, 
the conflict may be keenest and most momentous when the alter 
or the socius is invisible rather than visible, and future rather than 
present. 

The results of our inquiry may be briefly recapitulated : 

1. We have found that it is an error to separate and hyposta- 


UY tize the intellectual life, and to regard it as the whole, or as the 


highest and only worthy form, of human life. Knowledge is 
only a part of the complete whole of human possibility. 

2. In the larger whole of which it forms a part, knowledge has 
not a merely instrumental value. It is not merely a means to 
an end beyond itself, it is also an integral part of the end. To 
assign to it a merely instrumental and subjective value is to ne- 
gate the essential idea of knowledge, and the logical issue of such 
a view is skepticism. 

3. The recognition of the intrinsic value of knowledge secures 
to it an ethical significance otherwise impossible, a significance 
which is social as well as individual in its scope. 

James SETH. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE DOMINANT CONCEPTION OF THE EARLIEST 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY:.' 


HE fragments which remain of the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and of the Greek thinkers immediately subsequent to him, 
afford the historian not only the first original material for the 
positive reconstruction of Greek philosophy, but they also serve 
in some measure to determine the dominant conception of pre- 
vious thinkers. Of these latter hardly a word has been preserved 
to declare at first hand the character of their thought. Indeed 
their names would doubtless never have received distinction in 
history, if Plato and Aristotle had not preserved a few precious 
remains of a tradition already old and crumbling in their time. 
But, even if the names of these early thinkers had been lost, 
it would still be possible to form some conception of their phil- 
osophy from their successors. For Heraclitus and Parmenides 
seem to have had that perennial weakness of the philosopher 
which leads him to minimize the achievements of his predecessors, 
in order to magnify his own. Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedo- 
cles, and Anaxagoras not only construct, they destroy. And it 
is natural to suppose that what they aimed at destroying, was the 
conception of the world which they found existing. The deter- 
mination of this conception from their fragments, and its com- 
parison with the later tradition, would, therefore, appear to shed 
some light on the character of the earliest Greek thought. 

One cannot read the fragments of Heraclitus, few and discon- 
nected as they are, without appreciating their strong negative 
character. So marked is this, that it has been repeatedly pointed 
out that the key which unlocks his dark and fervid sayings, is 
the understanding of what he would condemn. His censure 
seems to fall on all alike, on the masses of men for their blind 
subservience to the authority of poets, priests, and teachers, on 
these for their ignorance of the aim and contents of philosophy.’* 


1 Read before the Western Philosophical Association at Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 1, 
Igol. 

*Compare fragments 1-6, 16, 17, 35, 43, 92, 93, 95, III, 115, 116, 119, 124- 
127. The numbers are from Bywater’s edition of Heraclitus. 
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While few representative names are mentioned, as, for instance, 
Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecatzus, the 
sweep of his denunciation is so wide that it is not unlikely his 
complete work contained others of equal prominence. The geo- 
graphical extent represented by these names and the fact that he 
himself was of Ephesus, testify to his familiarity with contempo- 
rary and previous thought. It would thus appear that if the 
understanding of the cause of his censure is the key to his own 
philosophy, it is also a key to that of his predecessors. 

His criticism seems to culminate in Fr. XVIII: “ Of all those 
whose words I have heard, none has attained to this, to know 
that wisdom is from all things separate.’’ Nor do the fragments 
leave any doubt in what this separateness of wisdom from things 
consists. Wisdom is separate, not as one thing from other 
things, but separate in that its object is separate. ‘“‘ Eyes and 
ears,”’ he affirms, “‘ are bad witnesses for men who have barbaric 
souls.” (Fr. IV.) “Am I,” he asks, “to esteem preéminently 
the things of which there is sight and hearing and learning?” 
(Fr. XIII.). And as if in answer to his own question he de- 
clares, ‘“‘ The hidden harmony is better than the apparent.” 
(Fr. XLVIIL.) The object of wisdom thus appears to be inac- 
cessible to the senses alone. That it is accessible to reason is 
made no less apparent by his insistence on the universality and 
authority of reason. But Heraclitus does notleave this separate- 
ness of wisdom from the things of the senses with only a nega- 
tive determination. He states it positively in Fr. XIX: “ Wis- 
dom is one, to know the ;vwpy», or intelligent principle, by 
which all things are steered through all things.” Thus the frag- 
ments warrant the conclusion that Heraclitus distinguished con- 
sciously and definitely between knowledge attained by the senses 
and knowledge attained by reason, and that he regarded an error 
of previous thought to lie in the failure to make this distinction. 
True philosophy, according to him, must seek the actuating in- 
telligent principle behind the phenomena of sense. It seems 
safe then to conclude, that to Heraclitus at least, the philosophy 
which preceded him confined itself to the world as it appears to 
the senses, trusting to sense phenomena to explain the processes 
there revealed. 
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To him these phenomena appeared to be in ceaseless change 
and flux, to contain among them nothing fundamental on which 
to rest. So persistent is his emphasis on this conception that 
“the flux of Heraclitus” became a Greek proverb. This flux, 
as he thought of it, is not the changing forms of some material 
principle, but a strife of opposites, of things in deadly warfare, 
one dying to live as its opponent.' Strife, as something akin to 
thought, itself the father of gods and king of all, guides the flux, 
and he calls it by various names, God, Zeus, Wisdom, Fire.” 
This fire of strife is not the material element which lives in the 
death of earth and dies in the life of air, but the destructive pro- 
cess of death itself, the medium of exchange in nature, as gold is 
the medium in the market.* This truth of the relativity of things, 
so Aristotle says,‘ Plato learned early and drew from it the con- 
clusion, akin to that of Heraclitus, that science could not be 
founded on such a ceaseless change, but demanded other realities 
than those of sense. And it is this relativity of all that the 
senses perceive that Heraclitus emphasizes in opposition to his 
predecessors. In its light they seem to have held that there is 
among the phenomena of sense something absolute or funda- 
mental, on which the coming and going of things, their birth 
and death depend, some material element, which somehow is the 
source of all things. Such an element Heraclitus does not find, 
but in the light of reason perceives separate from all the chang- 
ing flux of nature a yywpqy, an intelligent principle, a hidden 
harmony, which to realize itself holds all the strife of things 
within strict limits of unvarying law and measure. Thus Her- 
aclitus appears to be the world’s first great idealist. 

It is this idealism which gives him his own feeling of distinc- 
tion, and which minimizes in his eyes the naturalism of his pre- 
decessors. He would convict them of a naturalism inadequate 
to a world with purpose in it. He would charge them with the 
failure to recognize the difference between sense and reason, and 
the failure to recognize the flux of all things which admits no 


‘CE. Fr. 25, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41,50, 52, 57, 67, 68, 69, 70, 78, 81. 
2Cf. Fr. 19, 20, 21, 26, 36, 43, 44, 46, 61, 62, 65. 

3Cf. Fr. 20, 21, 22, 26. 

* Metaph. 1, 6, 987 a 32, XII, 4, 1078 b 12. 
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material principle to which things owe their existence and life. 
He would thus imply that they sought to explain the processes 
of nature by a principle which the senses could grasp. 

The epithet ‘obscure,’ which tradition has attached to Her- 
aclitus, seems to be more applicable when attached to his con- 
temporary Parmenides. But it is chiefly in its positive aspect 
that the philosophy of Parmenides is hard to understand. In its 
negative aspect, which indeed is the more pronounced, it is far 
clearer. If he is opposing himself in his denials to the philosophy 
which preceded his, he like Heraclitus affords the possibility of 
determining the dominant conception of that philosophy by im- 
plication. 

The philosophy of Parmenides apparently consists of three 
parts, an ‘‘ Introduction,” the “‘ Way of Truth,” and the “ Way of 
Opinion.” The introduction is allegorical in character, and repre- 
sents the source of truth as difficult of access and far out of the 
path of men.' Thus Parmenides, as did Heraclitus, conceives his 
contribution to knowledge to be new and unusual. And that its 
newness may receive the greater emphasis he will contrast it with 
the current opinions of men. For that goddess which is the hidden 
source of truth tells him, “It is necessary that you should learn 
all things, both the unshaken heart of persuasive truth and the 
opinions of men in which there is no true confidence. Yet these 
latter you shall also learn, since you must rightly judge of seem- 
ing truth” (28-32). The “Way of Truth” contains his own 
philosophy, and closes with this fitting transition to the ‘“‘ Way of 
Opinion,” “ Here I end the faithful account and thought about 
truth. Learn henceforth the opinions of men, listening to the 
deceptive ordering of my words” (110-112). Then follows 
“The Way of Opinion,” the remaining fragments of which in- 
dicate the original presence of a well developed account of the 
way the phenomena of nature come into existence. 

The absence of names in the fragments of Parmenides is re- 
markable in view of his critical method. It would indeed have 
been a gain for history if he had named the sources from which 


' Lines 1-25. The numbering of Karsten is followed and the text of Ritter and 
Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec., 1898. 
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he drew for the third part of his work. That he does not do so 
may indicate the currency of the opinions he condemns. It is 
not necessary to exhibit these opinions in detail. Viewed as a 
whole, in their general character, they present an interpretation 
of natural phenomena similar to that which Heraclitus also criti- 
cises. It is nature as it appears to the senses which is explained, 
and the explanation is based on the operation of material prin- 
ciples, a light, thin substance like fire and a dense, heavy sub- 
stance black as night.' Mixed with this naturalistic explanation 
is a mythological element, the presence of a datuwy which causes 
the elements to unite through sexual love,’ thus making the pro- 
cess of nature a physiological generation. Such in general is the 
current opinion of men which Parmenides rejects. 

Some addition to the rejected opinion must be made in view of 
the second part of Parmenides’s philosophy. Here an insistence 
on thought and reason as distinct from sense, similar to that 
made by Heraclitus but more emphatic, is discovered. The 
reality of things is accessible to thought alone ; and conversely, any 
inconsistency for thought reveals an impossibility in the sphere of 
reality... Fundamental among these impossibilities is the notion 
that there can be in reality any absolute origin of things, any real 
beginning or birth, likewise any real ending or death. For 
thought demands an absolute, unchanging, unbegotten, and un- 
dying reality in the whole of nature. The way to such a con- 
ception is the sole way of truth. Just what this permanent, in- 
destructible, and uncreated reality may be, and just what its 
relation to individual things may be, are riddles still awaiting a 
satisfactory solution. They are the obscurities of Parmenides. 
But while this unnamed reality, this dv, is clouded in obscurity as 
to itself, it remains a clear indication of a conception not previ- 
ously entertained. It seems as if Parmenides had grasped the 
principle of the indestructibility of matter, but was unable to 
wield it to any intelligible results. It seems indeed as if he were 
bringing all the force of his reasoning to bear against the opinion 

1 Lines 113-121. 
2 Lines 126-132. 


5 Lines 38-40, 63-65, 94-96. 
* Lines 33-40, 43-53- 
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that things have an absolute beginning and an absolute end, that 
they are born as really new to nature, and die in annihilation, 
This was to him unthinkable, let the senses testify as they might, 
and let his contemporaries and predecessors explain the ceaseless 
generation of things by what principles they might, invoking, if 
they would, two substances like male and female to be drawn 
together in sexual love by a datuwy filling them with passion. 
In thus blotting out genesis and making destruction incredible,’ 
he implicitly testifies to a current belief in absolute generation and 
death. 

When Heraclitus and Parmenides are compared with regard to 

the idea they seem to entertain of the dominant conception of 
their predecessors, they show a marked agreement. Diverse as 
their own positive speculations may be, they appear in opposition 
to the same current opinions. They stand opposed to a natural- 
istic philosophy, which basing all explanation on the phenomena 
of sense, sees these phenomena in a process of generation and 
destruction, of birth and death, and explains this process through 
the activity of some material element. According to Parmenides 
this activity is accounted for by the passion of love aroused by 
some divinity. Over against this current conception, they assert 
as truths new to the world, the one the guiding principle of an 
unseen harmony, veiled from the senses, but revealed to reason as 
an intelligent principle, the other the persistence of an indestruct- 
ible reality whose absolute nature makes seeming birth and death 
a real impossibility for thought. 

Empedocles and Anaxagoras represent Greek thought at least 
half a century later. The character of their fragments makes it 
natural to regard their philosophies as attempts to reconstruct 
the line of thought prior to Heraclitus and Parmenides in the 
light of the reasoning of these two vigorous thinkers. Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras are both conscious that science is a science 
of nature, and of nature as it appears to the senses. But they are 
conscious, too, of the need of indestructible elements and of 
principles which lead to an ordered world. Of these two neces- 
sities it is the former which appears to them as the greater. This 

1 Line 76. 
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necessity of indestructible elements leads them not only to deny 
the generation and decay, the birth and death which Parmenides 
denied, but also to substitute in their place new conceptions, 
which may bridge the gulf between a changeless persistent reality 
and a world of changing things. These conceptions are with 
both men the same. Thus Empedocles says :' “ There is no 
birth for all mortal things, nor any end in destroying death, but 
only a mixing and interchange of what can be mixed ; but men 
speak of a birth.’”” And Anaxagoras says :* “ The Hellenes do 
not rightly use the terms generation and destruction, for nothing 
is either generated or destroyed, but from existing elements they 
are mixed and unmixed. So they should properly speak of 
generation as mixing, and of destruction as unmixing.”” Thus 
had Parmenides labored not in vain. 

But these terms reveal far more than the triumph of Par- 
menides’s thought. They reveal also a change from the domi- 
nant conception of natural processes entertained by previous 
thinkers. This change is from a physiological origin of things 
to an origin resulting from the mechanical union of natural ele- 
ments, brought about by forces acting upon them; a change 
from elements possessed somehow with life and power to produce 
things, to lifeless elements mechanically mixed. In this change, 
the significance of Heraclitus and Parmenides for early Greek 
philosophy is disclosed. They appear to be the promoters of the 
new view. Their influence during the next hundred years may have 
been very different, but back in the time before Socrates, they stand 
out as epoch-making men, who forced the natural philosophy of 
Greece from a crude physiology to the first beginnings of a me- 
chanical explanation of nature, which was to reap its full fruitage 
in Democritus. 

The study of the fragments of early Greek philosophy as thus 
pursued, appears to reveal in outlines generally clear the domi- 
nant conception of the philosophy prior to Heraclitus and Par- 
menides. The process of nature was conceived, it appears, as a 


1 Lines 36-39. The numbering of Stein is followed and the text of Ritter and 
Preller, and Fairbanks, First Philosophers of Greece, 1898. 
?Fr. 17, Ritter and Preller, p. 113. 
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physiological process, a succession of births and deaths, of abso- 
lute beginnings and endings, mediated, it may be conjectured, by 
some natural principle. This conclusion is reinforced by an ex- 
amination of the term in the fragments which expresses this 
physiological conception. 

The words quoted from Empedocles to express the idea of 
mixing in his philosophy are very instructive when viewed in the 
light of the title which tradition has given to the work of Hera- 
clitus, and indeed to nearly all the works of the early Greek 
philosophers. This title is the well-known zeoi guaewe, a title 
which signifies naturally that the subject of their investigation 
was gvorc. Tradition so well supports the genuineness and cur- 
rency of this title that it is hardly open to question. Plato gives 
an expanded definition of it,’ and Aristotle uses the term guvar¢ in 
various combinations when speaking of the early Greek philoso- 
phers.? How far the title goes back it is difficult to determine, 
but its meaning in early times is not difficult to fix. The words 
of Empedocles referred to afford an excellent point of departure 
for this fixation, used as they are in connection with the deter- 
mination of his own view of things in contrast with earlier con- 
ceptions. His words are as follows : 


oddevdg gata dxdytwy 
povov te Oeddda&ic te 
dati, rots dvOpwroaw. ( 36-39.) 


It is evident from the connection in which the term occurs 
here that is opposite in meaning to Qavdroco tedevt7, and in 
the translation of this fragment given above it has been there- 
fore translated ‘birth’ in contrast to ‘death.’ Thus ‘birth,’ 
‘ origin,’ or ‘coming into being’ is the conception which Em- 
pedocles would replace by pstéec or ‘mixture.’ The term guar 
occurs twice elsewhere in the fragments of Empedocles, first in 


1Phaed. 96 A. eidévac rag airiag éxdorov, dia ri ylyverac dea ti 
aréAAvrat wai ded ri sore. 

201 14 times, oi 23 times, oi II times. See index to 
Berlin edition s. v. 
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the following passage where it is contrasted as ‘birth’ or 
‘ origin’ with the settled }@o0¢ or nature of things : 
adta yap 
tadr’ etc Exaatov, guar Exdatw, (225-226.) 
Thus the translation would read : ‘“ These will cause them to 
grow each in its own nature, whatever origin each may have.” 
The second passage is as follows : 


These words refer to the origin of offspring and are naturally 
rendered : ‘‘ But the origin of the members is diverse, part in man 
and part in woman.”’ The cognate verb gue occurs six times’ 
in the fragments of Empedocles, and in each case must be trans- 
lated ‘come into being’ or ‘ originate’ or ‘be born’ or ‘ grow.’ 
This meaning of the term gvar¢ is especially significant in view of 
the fact that Empedocles’s own work bears the title ze? gvaews. 
Its natural meaning would thus be Ox Origin, On Birth, On 
Coming into Being, On Growth. It may well be concluded 
then that if he adopted this title, he did so in the full conscious- 
ness that he was using a term, the meaning of which in his 
hands was to receive a new interpretation, the substitution of 
a mechanical mixture for a physiological process. Indeed Aris- 
totle,” in noting various meanings of the term gvarc, indicates that 
Empedocles used it to denote ty» zpwrtyy advieaw which he else- 
where® describes as a ‘‘synthesis of the elements, as some call 
them, earth, air, water, fire.” 

The term gua does not occur in the fragments of Anaxa- 
goras, and the verb guez only once,* where it is used in the sense 
of ‘bringing forth.’ But in the passage® quoted above, where 
he refers to the erroneous conceptions of the Hellenes, he uses 
the terms ;iveoa and dzddjvata. As already noted, these terms 


1 Lines 69, 182, 188, 242, 257, 375- 
2 Metaph., IV, 4, 1014 b 37. 

3 De Part. An., I1, 1, 646 a 13. 
4Fr. ro, 
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have the same force as the gue and @dvaroz of Empedocles, 
It is apparent, therefore, that gua is a synonym of yéveorg, and 
that the title zo? gucews might as well be rendered in Greek 
mept yevéasws, On Generation. 

In the fragments of Parmenides, gua occurs three times and 
gue three times. In the first two cases, the meaning of guarc is 
naturally ‘origin.’ The passage is as follows : 


etay atbepiny te td athépe xdvta 

hapxddog Epy didnk axai 

te xixhwros Tepigorta 

xai guow, (133-137.) 
It may be thus rendered: “You will know the aether and its 
origin and all the signs in the aether ; and the destructive works 
of the pure, bright touch of the sun, and whence they arose; 
and you will learn of the wandering works of the round-eyed 
moon and their origiz.”” That this is the correct meaning of the 
term in this passage is evident from the fact that it is used 
parallel to ¢§eyévovro, and also from the line immediately follow- 


ing the passage quoted : 
te xat odpavoy dugic Eyovta, 
Egu. (137-138.) 


“ You will know also the surrounding sky, whence it came into 
being.” Here the term @gv is clearly the key for the translation 
of guarc in the other lines. The remaining passage where gva¢ 
occurs is the following : 


fat goovée pshéwy guar dvb pwrocaw 

xai mdow xai mavtt. (146-149.) 


Here the term is used synonymously with zxpedorc, and appar- 
ently indicates the product resulting from the process of gua 
The last two lines would therefore be rendered: ‘‘ That which 
thinks in men one and all is the same, namely the composition 
of the members.” 
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In the three passages‘ in the fragments of Parmenides where 
the term gue occurs, the meaning is that of ‘coming into be- 
ing’ or ‘generating.’ The last passage is very suggestive. It 
occurs as the apparent conclusion of the third part of his phil- 
osophy which deals with the rejected opinions of men : 


toe xata Egu tdde viv te Saar, 

“ Thus, according to opinion, things came into being and now are, 
and afterwards when they aré grown, they will perish. For these 
men have settled upon names as distinguishing marks for each.” 
Thus Parmenides epitomizes the dominant conception of his 
predecessors. 

The interpretation thus far consistently given to the term guvacc¢ 
in the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, leads one 
naturally to employ the same interpretation in the case of Her- 
aclitus. Here the term occurs three times,? once as subject, and 
twice in the phrase xata guaw, The second of these is of doubt- 
ful genuineness. The phrase occurs in the familiar Stoic connec- 
tion of living ‘according to nature,’ a conception which it is 
difficult to refer to the time of Heraclitus. In the other passage 
the phrase apparently means ‘according to origin,’ and thus 
reads : ‘“‘ Determining each thing according to its origin and de- 
ciding how it is.” deacpéwy Exaotoyv giaw xai gpdfwy 
éys (Fr. II). The remaining passage is the peculiarly interest- 
ing fragment (Fr. X), which is commonly 
translated, ‘ Nature loves to hide.’ Translated, however, in the 
light of the philological evidence here adduced, it receives a 
meaning beautifully in accord with the tenor of Heraclitus’ phil- 
osophy, ‘the origin of things loves to hide,’ for it is the hidden 
harmony of the world. 

The term guar, as already noted, expresses according to an 
unvarying tradition the dominant conception of the earliest Greek 
philosophers. They studied according to Plato zepi gucewe 
facopiay. They are termed guarxot, guacoldyor, of zept by 


1 Lines 65, 138, 156. 
2Fr. 2, 10, 107. 
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Aristotle. They entitled their works zepi gueews. It is of ex- 
ceptional interest, therefore, to discover, that in every case where 
the term occurs free from ambiguity in the fragments which 
bring Greek philosophy down to Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 
it can mean only ‘origin,’ and is a synonym of yéveor ; while 
in all other cases, the same or a related rendering gives the text 
a clear and consistent meaning. Linked as it is with the verb 
gue, and with @dvaro¢ as its opposite, it seems to mean ‘coming 
into being through a process of physiological generation.’ That 
it is just such a conception of natural processes, which, as has 
been pointed out, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles and An- 
axagoras consciously oppose and seek to supplant, leads natu- 
rally to the conclusion that it was the dominant conception of the 
earliest Greek philosophy. 

The tradition concerning this philosophy current a century 
later than Empedocles is embodied in the well-known passage in 
Book I of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This century was momentous 
for Greek thought and language. Both underwent changes of 
the greatest magnitude, leaving their records in the permanent 
products of Greek literature. It will be an interesting study to 
compare this later tradition with that already determined. But 
first it ought to be noted that this tradition, as embodied by 
Aristotle, is preserved with no essential change through all sub- 
sequent Greek philosophy, and down even to modern times. 
Whatever sources other than Aristotle subsequent writers may 
have drawn from regarding the details of the early systems of 
thought, they seem either to have followed him in determining 
its dominant conception, or to have found these other sources in 
full accord with Aristotle. The former supposition seems the 
more likely, as a comparison of what Aristotle has to say on this 
point with the records of later writers, reveals a similarity of 
language and reasoning too marked to admit of other than Aris- 
totelian origin.'’ Indeed, the lack of evidence for sources other 
than Aristotle in this connection, inclines one to the belief that 
he alone among the authorities from which later writers drew, 


‘Compare for instance on Thales, Theophrastus, (Diels. Dox, 475) and Aetius 
(Diels. Dox, 276). 
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originally defined the conception, and that all others simply fol- 
lowed his definition. An examination of the Aristotelian defi- 
nition and its comparison with that already made from the study 
of the fragments and the term gvorc, seem to be the remaining 
problems of interest. 

The passage’ from Aristotle reads as follows: ‘‘ The greater 
number of the first philosophers thought that the principles of all 
things are in the form of matter alone. For that of which all 
things are, and out of which they are at first generated, and into 
which they are at last destroyed, while its real nature is conserved 
but undergoes modifications, this they say is the element, and 
this the principle of things. And on this account they think that 
nothing is generated or destroyed, since a substance of this sort 
is always conserved. As for instance, we do not say that Socrates 
becomes absolutely, when he becomes beautiful or musical, be- 
cause the underlying reality, Socrates himself, is conserved. 
Similarly in the other cases; for it is necessary that there be 
some substance, either one or more than one, from which the 
others are generated while it is conserved. As to the number 
and form of such a principle, however, all do not say the same 
thing, but Thales, the originator of this sort of philosophy, says 
it is water.” 

This passage is preceded by definitions of the four Aristotelian 
causes, and is followed in the subsequent paragraph by the state- 
ment that one might conclude that the sole cause of things is the 
material cause. Thus in Aristotle’s mind the dominant concep- 
tion of the earliest Greek philosophy was that cf material cause, 
the substance out of which things are formed, as the statue is 
formed from bronze, a Szoxsiyevoy or permanent substratum, 
which abides through all change of objects. He criticises this 
conception on the ground, among others, that it does not provide 
for an efficient cause to account for movement. 

The lack of agreement between this interpretation and that de- 
veloped from the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, is at 
once apparent. If the Aristotelian terminology is to be adopted, 
it would seem as if the fragments of Parmenides, Empedocles, 


1 Metaph., 1, 3, 983, b 7 ff. 
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and Anaxagoras seek to formulate the conception of a material 
cause. And further, this attempt seems to be made with full con- 
sciousness of its significance, with the recognition that such a con- 
ception has been lacking hitherto. The fragments of Parmenides 
in their second part are a constant reiteration of the primacy of 
substance, and Empedocles and Anaxagoras explicitly state that 
there is no generation, but only a mixture of material elements, 
The conclusion seems therefore justified, that Aristotle is in error 
when he assigns the idea of a permanent substance to Thales and 
his immediate successors. Indeed, in his references to Anaxi- 
mander, he implies that the latter’s conception of a substance in- 
finite in quantity, was formed in order to provide for an endless 
generation.’ Such a conception is not that of a permanent, abid- 
ing substance, but of one that is constantly being used up, but 
never wholly on account of its unlimited amount. It is also to 
be noted that Aristotle finds it a matter of surprise that ‘ earth’ 
was not chosen by the early philosophers as the material cause 
of things. Thus he says :* “ Each of the three elements has had 
a supporter; for some say it (the substance of things) is fire, 
others water, and still others air. But why did they not say it is 
earth, asmost men do?” The question is certainly a natural one, 
for any thinker, and especially a primitive thinker, must indeed 
go far afield, if he gives to the question, ‘‘Of what substance 
are things made ?’’ the answer ‘ water,’ ‘air,’ or ‘fire.’ If, how- 
ever, the question raised was rather, “What is the generative 
principle of things ?’”’ their answers are natural and to the point. 
If they wrote on generation, zept géaews, and sought its prin- 
ciple, they could find it in the water and the air and the fire 
which give life. That water was such a principle in the system 
of Thales, Aristotle seems himself to testify; for he cites* as 
reasons which probably led Thales to adopt water as a principle, 
the fact that the nourishment and seeds of things are of a moist 
nature, and that heat is generated through moisture. He com- 
pares him also with the theologians who made Oceanus and 


1 Phys., I11, 8, 208 a 8. 
*Metaph., 1, 8, 989 a 6. 
3 Metaph., 1, 3, 983 b 25 ff. 
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Thetis the parents of generation. To these reasons Theophrastus 
and the Placita do not add. Unfortunately Aristotle is silent as 
to the reasons which lead Anaximander and Anaximenes to 
choose their principles, except in so far as the principle is infinite. 

These considerations seem to lead to the conclusion that Aris- 
totle is in error in his interpretation of the dominant conception 
of the earliest Greek philosophy. They incline rather to the 
interpretation which the fragments reveal, that the first thinkers 
of Greece sought not for a material cause, a permanent substance 
out of which things are made, but rather for the principle to which 
they owe their birth, growth, and nourishment, and to the lack of 
which they owe their death. But why did Aristotle fall into this 
error, if error it really is? The answer is found in the commen- 
tary made by nearly all students of Aristotle on his treatment of 
his predecessors, namely that he views them not in the light of 
their own thought, but in the light of his. To the early philos- 
ophers the four causes were unknown. To Aristotle, air, fire, 
and water were only material causes. Thus in the light of his 
thought the early philosophers in using these elements were at- 
tempting to explain nature through material causes alone. Such 
a method of interpretation is too common in the history of 
thought, and too common in Aristotle himself to occasion sur- 
prise. Indeed, it is a warning that the witnesses who have not 
yet developed a scientific terminology, are more trustworthy re- 
garding primitive conceptions than is even the “ master of those 
who know.” 

As already pointed out, the tradition after Aristotle adds noth- 
ing to help in determining the dominant conception of the earliest 
Greek philosophy, but seems simply to follow his interpretation. 
It remains, therefore, but to bring the various parts of this discus- 
sion together in order to summarize what it reveals that concep- 
tion to be. This can best be done, perhaps, by following out 
a suggestion made by Aristotle himself in regard to Thales. He 
notes, as already indicated, that Thales’s predecessors were the 
theologians, who accounted for generation through the agency 
of mythological parents. In the light of this suggestion, it may 
well be claimed, that the title of Thales and his successors to rec- 
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ognition as scientific and philosophical thinkers, lies just in the 
fact that for generation through mythological forces they substi- 
tuted the conception of generation through a natural, material 
principle, such as water, air, fire. Indeed, this conclusion is 
so natural as to appear of itself almost inevitable ; for quite gen- 
erally the study of primitive thought reveals mythological par- 
ents as the origin of the world of things, while the first step in 
science is the putting of some natural principle in the place of 
these parents. Thus the storm-god gives place to the storm, 
the sun-god becomes a world in the sky, and thus continuously, 
until out of the realm of mythology appear at last the objects of 
nature to be explained with ever-increasing simplicity. 

Thus. the dominant conception of early Greek philosophy 
seems to be, not a permanent material substance out of which all 
things are made, but that nature is a process of physiological 
generation, a succession of births and deaths, of coming into ex- 
istence and passing out of existence, mediated by some natural 
principle, as water, or a nameless inexhaustible substance, or air, 


or fire. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SPACE AND TIME. 
Il]. THe BERKELEIAN DocrTRINE OF SPACE. 


T is clear from what was said in my last paper that the Kant- 

ian doctrine is a house divided against itself, and that, unless 

we elect to embrace the motto: credo guia absurdum est—a motto 

not now in fashion in most departments of human knowledge— 

we are under obligations either to modify it or to repudiate it 
altogether. 

What shall we do? Shall we maintain that space is zot infin- 
itely divisible? If we have the temerity to do this, we shall find 
drawn up against us, not merely the philosophers, but with them 
a formidable array of those who, like Clifford, care not a doit for _— + 
philosophers, but hold very definite notions regarding points, 
lines, surfaces, and solids, and express these opinions with much 
emphasis. The mathematician usually takes little interest in such 
distinctions as that between ‘intuition’ and ‘conception’; but 
he insists strenuously that it is absurd to maintain that a surface 
may be so narrow that, when split longitudinally, it is divided 
into two lines; or a line so short that, when bisected, it yields 
only a brace of points. Mathematics, he affirms, can recognize 
no such lines or surfaces. 

And in this the mathematician is entirely in the right. The 
space with which he is concerned 7s infinitely divisible ; his solids 
do not split up into surfaces, his surfaces into lines, and his lines 
into points. But, then, he is not dealing with a space imme- 
diately given in intuition ; he is dealing with rea/ space. He has 
passed from sign to thing signified, without remarking the dis- 
tinction between them, and though this distinction may not greatly 
concern him when he remains on his own ground, it is one of the 
utmost moment to the metaphysician. Indeed, it is just the fail- 
ure to recognize it that has introduced into the Kantian doctrine 
the inconsistencies previously discussed. That doctrine is so near 
to the truth that it needs but a little modification to make it quite 
satisfactory. This I must try to make clear. 
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We have seen that Kant held that every object of intuition 
must consist of part out of part, whether we can prove it to be so 
constituted or not. ‘All intuitions,’”’ he maintains elsewhere in 
the Critique,’ “are extensive quantities.’’ “By an extensive 
quantity,”’ he explains, “ I mean one in which the representation 
of the parts makes possible the representation of the whole (and 
hence, necessarily antecedes this). I cannot represent to myself 
any line, however small, without drawing it in thought, ¢. ¢., from 
a point generating all its parts successively, and thus alone pro- 
ducing the intuition. So it is also in the case of every, even the 
smallest, portion of time. In it I represent to myself only the 
successive progress from moment to moment, and this by the 
addition of all the bits of time (Zez¢theile), finally begets a deter- 
minate quantity of time. Since the pure intuition in all phe- 
nomena is either of space or of time, every phenomenon, as in- 
tuition, is an extensive quantity, for itcan only be cognized in 
apprehension through the addition of part to part. Hence all 
phenomena are intuited as aggregates, as consisting of a multi- 
plicity of previously given parts. This is not the case with quan- 
tities of every description, but only with those that are represented 
and apprehended by us as in their nature extensive quantities.” 

The reader of the second of this series of papers will find in 
this passage a good deal to object to. To represent to myself 
any line, however small, I must produce it bit by bit ; I must suc- 
cessively add a// its parts. How many of these parts are there ? 
Anendless number. And are these bits of line ready to hand, 
or must they be produced ‘from a point’? And what is meant 
by a “successive progress from moment to moment”? Are 
moments indivisible, or are they bits of time? Evidently the 
latter. They, in turn, then, are a problem, and must be obtained 
as the result of an endless addition of parts. The successive 
addition of portions of space and of time seems simple only when 
one forgets for the moment that one is a Kantian. That is what 
Kant has done here ; he makes space and time out of spaces and 
times; but he leaves us wholly in the dark as to how those bits 
of space and time that we are to piece together come into being. 


1 Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Logic, Axioms of Intuition. 
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There is a leap from a point— and they somehow appear ; the 
rest is simple. But we must not ask how we ‘drew’ the first 
bit of line, or how we ‘begat’ a moment. Moreover, if a// 
phenomena are “‘ cognized in apprehension through the addition 
of part to part,” or “ intuited as aggregates,”” how about the min- 
imum sensibile, which is inferred to have parts, although we can- 
not perceive it to be composed of such? Do we ‘intuit’ this 
as an aggregate, even while it seems to us to be simple ? 

But I must not dwell upon these inconsistencies, for they have 
been sufficiently discussed already. In the division of the 
Critique from which I have just been quoting, Kant again 
makes it evident that he is led to take the unfortunate position 
that he does take, by the supposed necessity of avoiding a clash 
with mathematical doctrine. ‘“ Empirical intuition,” he writes, 
“is only made possible by pure intuition—that of space and time. 
Hence what geometry says of the latter will indisputably apply 
to the former. Such evasions as the statement that objects of 
sense do not conform to the rules of construction in space (to the 
principle of the infinite divisibility of lines and angles, for ex- 
ample) must fall to the ground. For such evasions deny to 
space, and with space to mathematics as a whole, objective 
validity ; and one no longer knows why and to what extent 
the mathematics can be applied to phenomena.” 

Here we have the very nerve of the dispute. Are we to re- 
pudiate mathematical reasonings, or, what seems as bad, to deny 
their applicability to the things of which the senses give us in- 
formation? Surely not. But are we, then, to accept the infinite 
divisibility of what is given in intuition, and must we, to avoid 
giving offense to the mathematician, shut our eyes and bolt the 
inevitable consequences of such an admission? It is pathetic 
to hear those who feel within them the pangs of the antinomial 
colic murmur with resignation : ‘‘ There are, indeed, difficulties,” 
etc, 

It is a relief to find that we are not, in fact, shut up to these 
alternatives. Kant himself has recognized a distinction which, 
when its significance is clearly seen, enables us to avoid disaster 
in either direction. The passage in the Critigue, which I have 
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j in mind in saying this, is so interesting that I shall quote it at 
length :' a 
q “ We are accustomed to distinguish in phenomena what be- 
: longs essentially to the intuition of them, and is valid for every 
human sense-faculty, from what belongs to them only accident- 
ally, inasmuch as it is not valid in relation to the faculty of sense 
taken generally, but only in relation to a particular disposition or 
organization of this or that sense. Knowledge of the first sort 


j 

gives us, we say, the object as it is in itself; knowledge of the . 
second gives us only the object as it appears. But this distinc- 

| tion is merely empirical. If we adhere to this position (as is ra 


commonly done), and do not regard the former empirical intuition 

(as one should) as, in its turn, mere phenomenon, in which noth- 

y ing that belongs to the thing-in-itself is to be found, we lose our 

q transcendental distinction, and we believe that we are cognizing 

things in themselves ; whereas, on the contrary, everywhere in 

in the world of sense, even in our profoundest investigations into 

4 the objects which belong to that world, we are dealing with 

fi nothing but phenomena. 

| Thus we call the rainbow a mere appearance or phenomenon 
in a sunny shower, and we call the rain the thing-in-itself. This 
is right enough, if we take those words in a mere physical sense, 
and mean by the thing-in-itself that which, in universal experi- en 

: ence, and in all its various relations to the senses, is constituted 
in intuition in just this way and in no other. But if we take this 
empirical experience generally, and, without enquiring into its 
harmony with the faculty of sense of every human being, ask 
whether this represents an object in itself (not the rain-drops, for 
they, as phenomena, are evidently empirical objects)—if we do 

, this, we find that the question of the relation of the representative 

| to its object is a transcendental one, and that not only are the 
drops mere phenomena, but even their globular form, nay, the 

very space through which they fall, all are nothing in themselves, » 
but are mere modifications or fundamental dispositions of our 

sensuous intuition. The transcendental object remains unknown 

to us.” 

' Critique of Pure Reason, General Remarks on Transcendental ‘ésthetic. 4 
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This ‘transcendental object” is, of course, the “external 
reality ’ which has so often been assumed to exist beyond con- 
sciousness, and with which I am not concerned in these papers. 
In this passage of the Cr7#gue, as in many others, Kant comes 
near to repudiating it altogether. He sees that the distinction 
we all draw between appearance and reality does not necessitate 
any reference to such a thing as this, but is a distinction within 
our experience, and has to do only with phenomena, in the broad 
sense of that word. One experience (the rainbow) is taken as 
the sign of another (the falling drops) ; the sign is recognized as 
appearance, while the thing signified takes on the dignity of the 
reality. This is quite in harmony with the doctrine coming to be 
accepted, I think, by an increasing number of philosophers, 
namely, that when we are contrasting in our experience appear- 
ance and reality, the reality always means to us that upon which 
we lay the duty of ordering and explaining our experiences as a 
whole. 

Unhappily Kant did not see the full significance of this dis- 
tinction. He might, after showing in what sense the rainbow is 
not the reality, but only the sign of it, have gone on to show 
that each rain-drop, as visual-appearance, is sign of a reality 
known to us in terms of touch and motion. Having arrived at 
this point, he might have indicated that this reality, in its turn, is 
relatively and not absolutely real; 7. ¢., that what is actually 
given in sense or imagination (the intuition) may in its turn be- 
come sign or appearance of something else, which thus becomes, 
relatively to it, the reality. As it is, he assumes that there is 
given in intuition a last ‘appearance,’ which is the reality, not in 
a relative, but in an absolute and final sense, and to which the 
“rules of construction in space” directly apply in all their rigor. 
He fails to see that here, as before, he is dealing with a symbol, 
and out of his confusion of symbol and thing symbolized spring 
the difficulties exhibited above. 

The doctrine which I have called the Berkeleian avoids these 
difficulties, without, I think, giving up anything that the Kantian 
need care to retain. It merely distinguishes more carefully be- 
tween symbol and thing symbolized, and refuses to be led into 
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needless perplexities by the assumption of ‘necessary forms’ of 
intuition and supposed inferences from them. Its argument may 
be set forth briefly as follows :— 

1. In a given experience of which I am intuitively conscious 
—say, an expanse of color-sensation—I can distinguish between 
‘matter’ and ‘form,’ between the stuff of my experience and 
its arrangement. 

2. I perceive the expanse of color to be composite, and to be 
divisible into parts, but I do not perceive it to be composed of an 
infinite number of parts, 7. ¢., to be infinitely divisible ; so much 
Kant has himself admitted. 

3. It is important to bear in mind, however, that no such sin- 
gle experience constitutes what we mean by a ‘real thing,’ nor 
is its ‘form’ what we mean by ‘real space.’ We have here 
only the raw materials out of which real things and real space are 
built up. Our experiences fall together into an orderly system, 
and single experiences serve as signs of other experiences or of 
whole groups of such. Thus the little patch of color sensation 
that represents a tree seen at a distance, and the larger patch that 
represents a tree seen near at hand, are recognized as belonging 
to the same group, and are regarded as different experiences of 
the same thing, 7. ¢., the one can stand for the other, and each 
serves as a sign of the ‘ tactual’ tree in which the mind rests as 
the real thing of which each is an appearance. 

4. But a little reflection makes it apparent that it is a mistake 
to suppose that this real thing, of which the whole series of vis- 
ual appearances are signs, is a single intuitive experience of any 
sort. The tactual thing, as it exists in the sense or the imagina- 
tion, is the temporary resting-place of our thought, not its per- 
manent goal. Science conceives the tree to be made up of atoms 
and molecules, imperceptible to the sense, and yet really existing 
and furnishing an explanation of what is given in the sense. Of 
this ‘ reality’ the tree over which I pass my hand becomes an 
‘appearance.’ And if we are justified in thus passing from what 
is given in the senses, to what science compels us to accept as fur- 
nishing its explanation, a path is opened up to us to which we 
cannot arbitrarily set a limit. The real thing, in any but a rela- 
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tive sense, becomes to us a possibility of substitutions according 
to a definite principle ; it is not a single intuitive experience of 
any sort whatever. 

5. If we will hold this clearly in mind, we may avoid anti- 
nomial pit-falls without either tilting against mathematics, or 
shocking the common-sense of mankind by denying that space, 
and lines and angles in space are infinitely divisible. Berkeley 
pointed out long ago that we cannot continue to subdivide a 
given finite line (the line, that is, as given in a single intuition) 
indefinitely. We soon come to what appears to the sense to be 
a mere point, and to have no part out of part. He rightly indi- 
cated that when we talk of subdividing that which seems to the 
eye a mere point, we are in imagination substituting for that a 
line, which is, of course, composed of parts, and we are continu- 
ing our subdivision upon this substitute. When we realize that 
this system of substitutions is typical of our whole experience of 
the real world, which reveals itself in consciousness as a system 
of interrelated experiences, we can understand why the infinite 
divisibility of extended things should be so earnestly insisted 
upon. The point which appears to result from the subdivision 
of a line can be approached to the eye, and it is seen as a short 
line. When a further subdivision has taken place, and no change 
of position will reveal it as a line, we can place a microscope over 
it. In all this we conceive ourselves to be dealing with the same 
thing, and so we are, in a very important sense of the word 
same, But it is a very unfortunate error to suppose that any one 
of the experiences which represents to us the real thing is the 
same with any other in a quite different sense of the word— 
to suppose, namely, that they are strictly identical. Unless we 
happen to be psychologists, we are not concerned with any one 
of the experiences in itself considered. We are concerned with 
the real thing, of which any single experience is a mere symbol. 
It is quite possible for the psychologist to maintain that any sin- 
gle experience is probably ultimately divisible into a limited num- 
ber of sensational elements not themselves further divisible ; and 
yet to maintain stoutly that the real thing is to be conceived as 
infinitely divisible. He has only to distinguish carefully symbol 
from thing symbolized. 
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6. Thus we see that, although the geometer finds his raw 
materials in intuition, he uses these raw materials only as his 
point of departure. If lines and angles were not given in intui- 
tion, and if we could not subdivide these in individual experiences, 
the geometrical refinements which have grown out of such ex- 
periences would be impossible. But these refinements have, be 
it remembered, grown out of the experiences ; they are not identi- 
cal with the experiences themselves. 

For example, a fine line upon the paper before my eye seems 
to me to have length, but no breadth. I can divide it in sucha 
way that the two resulting portions seem to me to be exactly 
equal to each other. I can form an angle out of two such lines, 
and can draw a third line in such a way that it sees to bisect the 
angle exactly. But the mathematician informs me that no line 
can be drawn, by any instrument, which has not breadth as well 
as length; and that the chances are infinitely against the exact 
equality of the parts of the divided line and of the divided angle. 
“ The line may seem to you without breadth,” he explains, ‘“ and 
the line and the angle may seem exactly bisected ; but this is 
mere seeming. If your senses were more discriminating, you 
would discover your mistake.” 

This simply means that, in the series of substitutions we have 
been considering, the line will not remain a line, but will turn into 
a surface, and the halves will no longer remain halves, but will 
be seen to be unequal. The geometer gets his first crude notion 
of a line and of bisection in just such intuitive experiences as I 
have mentioned. But he does not rest in the intuition ; he turns 
it into a conception. The geometrical line he conceives as one 
which, under all circumstances, is to remain a line ; the geometri- 
cal point must not, when narrowly inspected, spread out into a 
spot ; the bisected angle must remain bisected. That lines which 
appear to be true lines are seen on closer inspection to be narrow 
surfaces, and that visible points turn into small bits of territory, 
is matter of constant experience. The geometrical line and point 
must not do this under any circumstances whatever. They are 
abstractions, not concrete things. 

7. From the above it seems to be clear that real space is neither 
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a hopeless mystery nor the mother of unavoidable self-contradic- 
tions. Real space is the ‘form’ of the real thing, and just as 
the real thing (in any but a relative sense of the word) is not 
given in any intuition, so real space (in any but a relative sense) 
is not given in any intuition. When, in any given instance, I 
pass in thought from appearance to reality—for example, when I 
pass from the visual appearance to the tactual thing of which it 
is the sign—I may regard the ‘form’ of the latter as more real 
than that of the former. It is that in which the mind rests for 
the time being. . But, as we have seen, any such thing may, in 
its turn, become appearance in relation toa reality more ultimate ; 
and we recognize that, however far we may carry our investiga- 
tions, there is no reason to believe that we shall meet with an 
absolute limit. Every reality in which we may rest at any time 
is, thus, a relative reality, and its space is relatively real. The 
absolute object and its absolute space are not ax object (intuitive) 
and a space (the ‘form’ of an intuition), but rather an indefinite 
series of substitutions gathered up and hypostatized into an in- 
dividual. It is to this absolute object and its absolute space that 
the mathematical conceptions apply in all their rigor. They 
apply to these without self-contradiction, because we are here not 
dealing with an individual experience at all. 

And it should be noted that, just as we do not think of the 
several appearances as so many different objects, but call them 
manifold appearances of the one object ; so we do not regard the 
‘form’ of each appearance, the space it occupies, as a distinct 
and separate space. When we walk toward the tree which we 
see at a distance, we recognize that we are conscious of a succes- 
sion of appearances, and a litttle attention to them reveals the 
fact that they differ from each other both in ‘matter’ and in 
‘form’; in other words, the patch of color of which we are 
conscious undergoes both qualitative and quantitative changes. 
Yet we maintain that we have heen looking all along at the one 
tree, and we regard that one tree as occupying one real space, 
which does not grow larger, but kemains always the same. This 
means that both ‘matter’ and ‘fokm’ in the successive appear- 
ances have been reduced to the rank of mere signs of a something 
beyond them. 
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So much for the Berkeleian doctrine. As it makes any par- 
ticular finite line in consciousness to consist of a limited number 
of simple parts, it is not open to the objection that it makes motion 
along such a line a wholly inconceivable thing. It does not 
force upon a moving point the absurd task of exhausting an end- 
less series. The descending series discussed in the last paper 
results after a limited number of terms in the simple, and there 
the series is broken, for the simple does not consist of parts. In 
all this there is, at least, no contradiction. In an earlier work I 
have discussed the objections commonly brought against it, and 
at the risk of a little repetition I shall quote what I have there 
said :' 

“Tt may be argued, first, as it often is argued, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive of any part of a line as not itself extended and 
having parts. It may be admitted that the small parts arrived 
at do not seem to have part out of part, that these sub-parts are 
not observed in them; but still it is said that one who thinks 
about them cannot but think of them as really having such parts. 
I ask one who puts forward this objection to look into his own 
mind and see whether he does not mean by ‘thinking about 
them,’ bringing them in imagination nearer to the eye, or by some 
means substituting for them what can be seen to have part out of 
part. That one can do this no one would think of denying, but 
this does not prove the original parts to be extended. 

It may be objected again that extension can never be built 
up out of the non-extended—that if one element of a given kind 
has, taken alone, no extension at all, two or more such elements 
together cannot have any extension either. I answer that a 
straight line has no angularity at all, and yet two straight lines 
may obviously make an angle ; that one man is not in the least 
a crowd, but that one-hundred men may be ; that no single tree 
is a forest, but that many trees together do make a forest ; that 
a uniform expanse of color is in no sense a variegated surface, but 
that several such together do make a variegated surface. It 
may be that extension is simply the name we give to several 
simple sense-elements of a particular kind taken together. One 
cannot say off-hand that it is not. 

On Sameness and Identity, pp. 150-152. 
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“Should one objet, finally, that, if a given line in conscious- 
ness be composed of a limited number of indivisible elements of 
sensation, consciousness ought to distinguish these single ele- 
ments and testify as to their number ; I answer that what is in 
consciousness is not necessarily in a clear analytical conscious- 
ness, nor well distinguished from other elements. For example, 
I am at present conscious of a stream of sensations which I con- 
nect with the hand that holds my pen. The single elements in 
this complex I cannot distinguish from each other, nor can I 
give their number. It does not follow that I am to assume the 
number to be infinite. Much less should I be impelled to make 
this assumption, if it necessitated my accepting as true what I 
see to be flatly self-contradictory, as in the case under discussion. 
It was because of this vagueness and lack of discrimination in the 
testimony of consciousness that I said, some distance back, that 
consciousness seems to testify that any finite line in it is composed 
of simple parts. If the testimony were quite clear, the matter 
would be settled at once. As it is not quite clear, the matter has 
to be settled on a deductive basis. The most reasonable solution 
appears to be the Berkeleian.”’ 

Surely the Berkeleian doctrine is preferable to the Kantian, 
and should replace it. But it is desirable not to overlook the fact 
that the latter doctrine emphasizes a very important truth — it 
insists strenuously upon the validity of the application of mathe- 
matical reasonings to phenomena. In this it is wholly in the 
right, for here it is recognizing the system of relations which ob- 
tains within our experience as a whole. Its only error — that is, 
its only fundamental error —lies in supposing that in dealing 
with any single intuition it is dealing with ‘real’ space and 
‘real’ things. If the Berkeleian will admit that ‘real’ space 
is infinitely divisible (as it may be), and if the Kantian will admit 
that ‘real’ space is not given in any intuition (as it certainly is 
not), there need be no quarrel between them. 

We shall now turn our attention to the problem of the nature 
of time. 

GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE OF GERMANY 
IN THE YEARS 1899 AND 1900. 


1. History or PHILOSOPHY. 


In my first article (Puitos, Rev., Vol. VIII, pp. 273 ff. ), I discussed 
the three following works as representative of the different movements 
in the history of philosophy: Ueberweg-Heinze’s Grundriss (a work 
of reference); Th. Ed. Erdmann’s attempt to describe the succession of 
philosophical systems, in the spirit of the Hegelian construction of 
history, as a strictly logical sequence, and at the same time to interpret 
the leading philosophical movements ; R. Eucken’s Ledensanschauungen 
der grossen Denker, with the strong emphasis it lays on the individu- 
ality of the several philosophers as the source of their theories of the 
world. 

I have before me now two works of Wilh. Windelband in new edit- 
ions, which in point of methodology are quite as important as the 
representative works of the preceding years. First to be mentioned is 
the volume : Die Geschichte der neueren Philosophie in threm Zusam- 
menhange mit der allgemeinen Cultur und den besonderen Wissenschaften. 
Vol. I: From the Renaissance to Kant ; Vol. II: From Kant to Hegel 
and Herbart, or the golden age of German philosophy (second revised 
edition, Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, 1899, pp. 591 and 408). The 
title contains Windelband’s programme, which is a very comprehensive 
one. Coming generations will have to contribute towards its execu- 
tion. Twenty years ago, when Windelband’s exposition first ap- 
peared, the necessary preliminary investigations were more lacking 
than to-day. Profound gratitude, however, is due him for the fact 
that he clearly discerned a great task and courageously took it in 
hand. He sets before us an ideal towards the realization of which it 
is the duty of every investigator of the history of philosophy to con- 
tribute. 

One can speak of a real understanding of the particular systems andjof 
the entire development of philosophy only when the philosophical move- 
ment—including complete attention to the personalities of the indi- 
vidual thinkers—is viewed in connection with the great stream of civi- 
lization of which it is a part, and when on the other hand, one takes into 
account the varied suggestions and influences which bring philosophy 
and the special sciences into theclosest mutual relationships. W. Dilthey 
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has earned great recognition by his work along these lines. As the task 
which lay before Windelband was to expound in a volume of moderate 
size the whole of modern philosophy, he naturally could not attempt to 
disentangle for the reader the many intricate threads which form the 
fine web in the internexus of literature and culture. This is the more 
true because he presupposes on the part of his reader certain scientific 
training indeed, but as yet no special work in the domain of philos- 
ophy. He was obliged, therefore, to be satisfied with giving a general 
idea of modern philosophy in schematic outlines. The second edition 
has undergone considerable revision, although no important changes 
have been made either in the general conception and fundamental 
plan of the work, or in the free interpretation of the different philo- 
sophical systems. Even in the matter of style, the volume retains, as 
Windelband himself says, ‘‘the somewhat free character which it 
originally had, . . . only the most youthful excrescences were pruned 
away.’’ In the last respect Windelband might have gone even further. 
He was, however, of the opinion that unless he were to entirely re- 
write the book, he must be satisfied with its peculiarities, distasteful 
as many of them had already become to him. The third volume (in 
three parts) which is not yet published, and which will treat of the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century, is promised for the near future. 

Of deeper and more lasting importance is Windelband’s later work : 
Geschichte der Philosophie (second revised and enlarged edition, Tiib- 
ingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1900). The two editions of 
this work appeared only eight years apart; between the first and 
second editions of the earlier book twenty years elapsed. The earlier 
work was meant for beginners, the later one for scholars; the former 
aimed to create an interest in philosophy, the latter pre-supposed it. 
The style of the later book is concise and pithy in contradistinction 
to the rather loose manner of the earlier publication. In the second 
edition Windelband attempted, for purpose of ease and fluency, to 
remove the compendium style from his treatise ; still the book is even 
yet in many places difficult reading, which could scarcely be avoided 
where one is obliged to compress such an enormous amount of ma- 
terial into a form so relatively small. The 516 pages of the first 
edition have been extended to 571, and the index has been greatly en- 
larged and improved. The last part, which treats of the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, has been increased threefold ; besides 
which, the new edition gives evidence of many corrections, enlarge- 
ments, and curtailments. In spite of all this, the individuality of the 
work has remained intact. In the introduction, Windelband explains 
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y with great insight and extraordinary clearness, the three kinds of fac- 
tors which enter into the formation and development of philosophical 
ideas and conceptions, into the statement and solution of problems: ’ 

viz., factors due to conditions in civilization, to the individual, and to 
| pragmatic conditions. ‘‘ The problems of philosophy (as well as the 
materials for their solution) arise out of the ideas of the general con- 

temporary consciousness, and out of the needs of society.’’ On the 
other hand, the chief leaders of philosophical development are ‘the | 
| | strong, independent personalities whose own natures determine not 


merely the selection and coordination of the problems, but also the work- 
ing out of solutions in their own theories as well as in the theories ' 
of their successors.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘ in the philosophy of individuals, 
accidentally conditioned as it may seem, positive necessities do make 
themselves felt, and progress in the history of philosophy is therefore 

in periods thoroughly pragmatical, 7. ¢., it must often be explained 

by the inner necessity of conceptions, and by the logic in things.’’ In 

the execution of his plan, the moments relating to the history of civi- 
lization are often put too much in the background—and the personal 
moments, whose great importance Windelband treats in so masterly 

a fashion in the introduction, are scarcely noticed at all. 

Windelband purposely makes this renunciation in order to concen- . 
trate ‘‘the readers whole attention upon the pragmatic necessity of 
spiritual processes.’’ His object is to give a history of philosophy, 
not of philosophers, not a chronological list of ‘‘ purely individual 
changes in thoughts,’’ which characterize this or that philosopher, but 
a history of ideas, of problems, and of the conceptions which have 
‘a | been created for their solution. He looks upon the history of philos- 
y ophy as the ‘‘ process in which the peoples of Europe have expressed 

their theories of the world and their views of life in scientific terms.’’ 
Therefore the apportionment of his material has nothing in common 
with the traditional method of treatment ; names of persons or move- 
ments in thought do not form the headings of his forty-six paragraphs, 
but the problems under discussion (¢. g., for the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century §§ 44-46, Contest Regarding the Soul; Nature and 
| History ; The Problem of Values). 
| 
id 


— 


That Windelband left the beaten track and treated these often dis- 
cussed materials from entirely new standpoints, is in itself a great 
merit. And this new constructive method bore rich fruit. His book 
belongs decidedly to the standard works of our philosophical literature, 
and it is highly suggestive and instructive to the investigator along 
these lines. It is just this suppression of the personal element that 
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brings into clear prominence the large internexus of thought-processes, 
the literary dependencies, and the development in its entirety, includ- 
ing the vanishing and reappearing of identical or similar problems and 
solutions. Many elements which would otherwise be isolated are 
drawn into closer connection with each other ; on much that is singu- 
lar and difficult of comprehension a new light is thrown. The treat- 
ment is, as every historical exposition ought to be (but unfortunately 
often is not) genetic. Nowhere is Windelband interested in the finished 
Being of this solution or of that problem, but always first and fore- 
most in its Becoming. If, however, this Becoming which extends 
through the entire development of European philosophy is to be set 
forth in a single volume of reasonable compass, certain limitations 
must be laid on one’s self: it is the rigorous maintenance of a single 
viewpoint, even though it be a one-sided one, which is the fruitful 
element here. In this case the one-sidedness consists precisely in this, 
that the personal factors are almost entirely ignored, In reality they 
are, it is true, ofttimes of decisive importance, both for the statement 
of definite problems, and for the particular method of their solution, 
as well as for the combination of problems in particular systems. In 
‘a theory of the world and estimate of life’’ the important thing is 
not so much ‘scientific conceptions,’ as individually determined and 
consequently individually different ways of perceiving and feeling. 
Consequently, in the development of philosophical ideas one can 
speak of pragmatic necessity and progress at best only within a small 
range of connected theories. Certain intrinsic necessities do, without 
doubt, reveal themselves everywhere: problems and solutions exist 
only in limited number, and therefore constantly recur in manifoldly 
changing connections. For their recurrence and combination, how- 
ever, it is not pragmatic intrinsic factors, but rather social factors and 
especially individual factors, that are decisive. Definitive solutions, 
scientific verdicts are unattainable for most of these questions. It is 
an illusion that there are certain universal principles ‘‘ in accordance 
with which we (Europeans) can to-day scientifically interpret and es- 
timate the life of the world and of man.’’ The word ‘we’ does not 
denote anything necessarily general or universal! But, as many 
hearts and wills, so many heads ; and as many heads, so many differ- 
ent views of the world and so many solutions of problems. This ap- 
plies with certainty to all metaphysical questions and to many epis- 
temological questions as well. In the latter also there appears in the 
course of development from one thinker to another an ‘‘ unalterable 
logical sequence ’’ (p. 334) only in the rarest instances. As a rule, 
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even in these latter cases, personal factors are decisive, as is especially 
true of Kant. I cannot agree with Windelband’s view that Kant’s 
epistemology followed as a ‘‘ logical necessity from the way in which 
modern Terminism regarded its problems’’ (p. 438). I am firmly 
convinced, rather, that in its fundamental outlines it has the most in- 
timate connection with his personality, and can be understood only 
through this, and looked at in its entirety it is little more than one of 
those ‘‘ purely personal transmutations of thought’’ which Windel- 
band treats with a certain contempt. 

In Frommann’s XA/assiker der Philosophie there appeared in the two 
years under review three volumes. Two of them dealt with the Cory- 
phei of Antiquity: Plato and Aristotle (Vol. IX, 1900, pp. 190; 
Vol. VIII, 1899, pp. 142, Stuttgart). The first was written by W. 
Windelband, the second by H. Siebeck. The choice of the authors is a 
very happy one. Both of them have been for years thoroughly con- 
versant with the subjects of which they treat. With them there is 
nothing prepared ad hoc ; they write from the fulness of their knowl- 
edge. The books themselves make one feel and know that one is in 
the hands of good and trustworthy leaders. It seems as though some- 
thing of the spirit of the two great Greeks had passed over to their 
expositors. Windelband’s work is irradiated by a great warm enthusi- 
asm. It exhibits, in its finely thought-out creation and in its skill- 
fully arranged materials, the marks somewhat of a work of art, and 
it appeals in many passages to the heart and feelings of the reader. 
In Siebeck’s work keenness of mind, and sober, carefully considered 
criticism are the dominant characteristics, which, as a matter of course, 
give the great services and lasting importance of the Stagirite their full 
due ; but which, at the same time, attempt to call attention to the 
evanescent elements (the merely erroneous elements, as well as 
those that directly wrought injury and hindered progress). Both 
writers strive to be brief and to give much within small compass. And, 
inasmuch as they are completely at home in their subjects, they 
have naturally taken definite stand regarding all the problems to 
which investigation in these fields has led. The uninitiated, how- 
ever, reads without understanding or appreciating the import of 
what is said regarding these moot problems. In general, a thing of 
this sort is as uninjurious as it is unavoidable, in so far as it touches 
writings that are introductory to a given subject, and such writings are 
to be hailed with pleasure when they are written by experts who from 
their full stock of knowledge are in a position to formulate their answer 
to moot questions with a brief word in passing. But in the case of 
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the greatest classics, in the proper sense the classics of classics, in the 
case of a Plato, an Aristotle, a Spinoza, it would have been in place to 
introduce the reader not merely to the view of the writer of the mono- 
graph, but to give him also a survey of the different ways in which the 
system of the particular thinker has been and especially is, interpreted. 
The reader should also be made acquainted, as in Paulsen’s Xant, with 
the different drifts of investigation, with the present condition of 
studies and problems, at least in their main points (even although this 
were, of course, done only briefly). This holds good particularly in 
regard to Plato’s system. Windelband’s is only one interpretation 
amongst many that are possible. He does, indeed, here and there, 
take other views into consideration, but he does this too rarely. Of 
course, it is not expected that he should engage in polemic, but merely 
that he should instruct the reader on the status of investigation and 
on the nature of the problems. Space, to be sure, is necessary for this. 
I should regard it as advisable only in case the pagination of the two 
volumes were increased in a second edition, which it is to be hoped 
will soon be demanded. The possibility would then be offered to 
make good that which is now lacking. If 186 pages are alloted to 
Kierkegaard, 246 pages to Hobbes, and even 392 pages to Schopen- 
hauer, Plato and Aristotle might really claim more space. In Siebeck’s 
work, in particular, Aristotle’s doctrine of the categories, the logic, 
dialectic, etc., have been too scantily treated in five pages, and even 
the very full chapter on the historical survival of the Aristotelian phil- 
osophy would have been more useful to the beginner, if it had been 
presented in a more detailed form. In these works we have the fol- 
lowing general estimate of two great systems of antiquity. Windel- 
band says: ‘‘In Plato is prefigured and made incarnate for all time 
the culture-ideal of humanity, viz., the configuration of its life through 
its science. In this consists the very essence of Plato’s personality 
and the highest content of his life and work ; in this the profoundest 
significance of his teaching, the secret of his historical influence and 
of his abiding importance even for our time.’’ The Aristotelian 
philosophy, according to Siebeck, is ‘‘the scientific expression of 
classical Greek antiquity, and it, therefore, qualifies the inner content 
of Greek antiquity to persist as an efficacious ferment in the new con- 
ception of the world, which has been created, on the one hand, by the 
rise of Christianity, and, on the other, by the rise of modern science.”’ 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle has any direct bearing on contemporary 
philosophy, on the status and solutions of our own problems. Conse- 
quently, it is possible, to a certain degree at least, to estimate them 
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objectively and with single reference to their content. On the con- 
trary, the historian’s own standpoint is, of course, the decisive factor in 
evaluating such a man as Schopenhauer. His theory of the world is 
still in vogue, and exerts the most direct influence not only on phil- 
osophy, but on all our conceptions of civilization ; to him, therefore, 
in supreme measure may be applied the words of Schiller : 

Embroiled in parties’ hate and favor, 

Uncertain hangs his portrait in the world. 

Joh. Volkelt, who prepared the monograph on Schopenhauer for 
Frommann’s Series (Vol. X, 1900, pp. 392), was especially equipped 
for this purpose, because of his occupying a middle position between the 
unqualified followers and the panegyrists @ sout prix, on the one side, and 
the opponents and uncompromising zealous fault-finders on the other 
side. Schopenhauer was also his ‘ master,’ as one learns from the book. 
Nevertheless, he maintains a free and independent position towards 
Schopenhauer, and is not guilty of the same extremes of judgment as 
Nietzsche, but attempts to distribute light and shade justly. He does not 
regard Schopenhauer’s philosophy through the spectacles of his own sys- 
tem, neither does he reconstruct him, as so many do, arbitrarily, but 
he attempts to understand and describe the actual facts in the case. 
He aims to exhibit the greatness and the limitations of Schopenhauer in 
his philosophy ; and in this he chooses the only right point of depart- 
ure: the personality of the philosopher. There are few philosophers, 
in whom the importance of personality is so great as in the case of 
Schopenhauer. It alone forms the bond of union between the widely 
diverging tendencies of his philosophy; his whole theory of the 
world, including many parts of his theory of knowledge, is a growth 
of his inner personal life. This is especially true of his pessimism. 
Volkelt, therefore, is justified in opposing those who, with Kuno 
Fischer, are of the opinion that Schopenhauer ‘‘ regarded the tragedy 
of the world’s misery in the light of a play seen through an opera- 
glass, from a very comfortable fauteuil, and thereafter, although 
deeply moved, yet at the same time enraptured, returned home.” 
Whoever entertains such superficial opinions must ever remain an 
entire stranger to the understanding of Schopenhauer’s work. Who- 
ever is incapable of feeling the pulsation of deeply-moved personal 
life in his writings, in his views regarding will and intellect, regarding 
zsthetic contemplation, regarding genius and art, to such a person 
Schopenhauer’s work will be forever a book sealed with seven seals. 
Volkelt is also right in combating those critics who regard Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy as a merely disconnected aggregate of fancies, or 
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who supposed they had established against it a reductio ad absurdum, 
or had even proved in the clearest fashion the meaninglessness of his 
ideas, when they were in a position to exhibit internal contradictions 
between particular doctrines. The latter is quite possible; it is 
indeed very easy, easier than in the case of many other philosophers. 
But inner contraditions are not lacking in any of the great systems. 
Not only errare, but also stbi contradicere humanum est. Where shall 
we find underlying reason for this ? 

Reality is not so simple and clear that it could ever take the form 
of asum in arithmetic. And Schopenhauer, this man of perception 
and of concrete understanding, had too open a survey of reality, and 
his thinking was too little architectonic for it to have been possible 
that now this and again that aspect or tendency of the world should 
not have completely arrested his attention. His personality was 
especially rich and many-sided, and through his entire being and 
feeling, thinking and living (especially in his younger years), there 
ran a line of rough cleavage. He was in his own person the oppo- 
site of a harmonious nature: how could his view of the world be 
harmonious, even approximately free from contradictions? Volkelt 
understands admirably how to ferret out the various motives which 
make themselves felt in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. He exhibits 
here also, without descending to hair-splitting, the art of keen an- 
alysis, which one had learned to admire in his work on KXan?’s 
Erkenntnistheorie (1879). And what is of still greater importance, 
he succeeds in deriving all these diverging motives and tendencies 
from Schopenhauer’s personality, and in this personality he discovers 
the deep, common source of all of them: for Schopenhauer despite 
all his contradictions was a great single individuality. The ex- 
hibition of these contradictions is consequently not regarded by 
Volkelt, as by many persons, as of the greatest importance ; it is of 
much greater importance for him to explain them psychologically and 
to set forth their necessity, to show why precisely in the case of this 
particular individual they not only cou/d but must be found together. 
As far as the form of the exposition is concerned, it is clear and 
transparent. It would, however, be desirable in a second edition to 
condense the material. The line of thought is not sufficiently con- 
cise; more words than are necessary are oftentimes used, and fre- 
quently the same thoughts are needlessly reiterated. 

We must not fail to mention that the distinguished thinker who 
heads the list of Frommann’s K/assiker, Gustav Theodor Fechner, if 
appearances are not deceptive, is now beginning to exert the wide- 
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spread influence to which he is entitled. In my first article I men- 
tioned the new edition of the Vorschule der isthetik. There are 
now new editions of two further works of his: Manna oder iiber das 
Seelenleben der Pflanzen (second edition with introduction by Kurd 
Lasswitz) and Das Biichlein vom Leben nach dem Tode (fourth edition, 
Hamburg and Leipzig, Leop. Voss, 1899 and 1900, pp. 301 and 86). 
Thirty years elapsed between the first two editions of the last work ; 
the third followed after twenty-one years more, and the fourth after 
thirteen years, and until another is called for, may no lustrum pass ! 
Let us also hope that Mana will find diligent readers, not only be- 
cause it is a work of art as to style, but further because of its content. 
It appeared for the first time in a year of mad ferment (1848), caused 
much head-shaking, and brought Fechner, in the minds of many 
persons, the reputation of a'visionary. But Lasswitz is right in saying: 
‘* when it is read again to-day, there will be much less head-shaking 
in the world of learning. For the times have changed.’’ Thank 
Heaven that they have changed ! 

Two important publications from original sources must be mentioned 
here. In both instances the Berlin Academy has rendered great service. 
In the first place: J. Freudenthal, Dre Lebensgeschichte Spinoza’ s in 
Quellenschriften, Urkunden, und nichtamtlichen Nachrichten, mit Unter- 
stiitsung der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften heraus- 
gegeben (Leipzig, 1899, Veit und Comp., pp. 304). In this work all of 
the important sources from which materials are to be derived for a life of 
Spinoza are brought together, and all are most carefully revised with 
reference to the best texts. The oldest biography, ascribed to the physi- 
cian Lucas, and that of the clergyman Colerus (= K6hler) are printed 
in their entirety, the latter indeed in Dutch, as it appeared originally in 
this language. Freudenthal also gives extracts from the Preface to Kor- 
tholt’s work De éribus impostoribus magnis, from Bayle’s Dictionary, 
and from Monnikhoff’s biography of Spinoza in manuscript. Of still 
more importance is the second part of the work, containing documents 
relating to Spinoza’s family and to himself; this is followed by a third 
part which contains non-official papers. There is collected in these 
two parts an enormous amount of material, the editing of which re- 
quired immense industry and great insight. Of the ninety-one docu- 
ments of the second part, fifty-five are here made public for the first 
time. The Archives of the Jewish-Portuguese Synagogue in Amster- 
dam, and especially the Archives of the various ecclesiastical magis- 
tracies in the Netherlands, have proved rich sources of information. 
No intelligent reader will complain of excess in the materials offered, 
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as Freudenthal seems to fear. One ought to entirely acquiesce with 
the editor in his not suppressing the account of the reception accorded 
to Spinoza’s teaching by friend and foe during his lifetime and in the 
period immediately following his death, Of especial interest is the 
battle waged by church authorities against Spinoza’s writings ; nearly 
fifty documents bear witness to this. The contest was started by the 
Church Council of Amsterdam, in June, 1670 ; other church councils 
followed it up and were joined by district and provincial synods. 
Every effort was used to induce the civil authorities to intervene: 
magistrates of cities, provincial authorities, the Court of Holland, as 
well as influential individuals. Members of the synod were urged to 
look about sharply in order to collect sufficient materials for com- 
plaints; extracts were made from the heretical books and forwarded 
to the authorities ; rewards were offered to those who denounced the 
printers and purveyors of these writings ; the authorities were reminded 
of their duty and were warned in intimidating terms of the dangers of 
too great tolerance, and the pernicious character of the persecuted 
writings was pictured to them. The theologico-political tractate, 
along with which Hobbes’s Leviathan often appeared, as well as the 
opera posthuma of Spinoza, these were characterized as bad, injurious, 
poisonous, blasphemous, soul-destroying works, the like of which, for 
godlessness, had not appeared since the beginning of the world. The 
ecclesiastical storm raged for a long time to no purpose ; at last in 
June, 1678, after eight years of struggle, Spinoza’s opponents succeeded 
in at least forcing the provincial authorities of Holland and West- 
Friesland to interdict the ofera posthuma. All these documents are 
in the highest degree instructive; they afford us a deep insight into 
the times and show the vaunted freedom of thought in the Netherlands 
in a light much at variance with that of ordinary tradition. One can 
see from this how far short of the truth Urbain Chevreau came, when 
he said that Spinoza declined the call to Heidelberg because in 
Holland ‘‘il avait une liberté entiére d’entretenir de ses opinions 
et de ses maximes les curieux, qui le visitaient, et de faire de tous 
ses disciples ou des Deistes ou des Athées’’ (p. 219). From this one 
sees also how absurd it is to censure Spinoza for exaggerated tim- 
idity or caution, or even effeminate cowardice, in holding aloof 
from the world and not permitting his ethics to be published dur- 
ing his lifetime. Just as little as he would ever have renounced his 
own beliefs, so little would have been the profit or wisdom in surren- 
dering himself voluntarily in the cause of truth and learning, to a 
martyr’s death. 
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Freudenthal most certainly deserves the warmest thanks of all ad- 
mirers of Spinoza for his valuable work, especially as he has given us 
not only the original sources, records, and reports, but also because he 
has collected in nearly seventy pages of notes with bee-like patience 
everything that is necessary for purposes of explanation and critical 
appreciation. 

The second publication from original sources concerns a writer who 
occupies to-day a central position in the movement of thought, at 
least in Germany. The first two volumes of the new edition of Kant 
are before us under the title: Aant’s Gesammelte Schriften, published 
by the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Vols. X and XI (Second 
Part: Correspondence, Vols. I and II), Berlin, G. Reimer, 1go00, pp. 
532and 517. In general, there is far too much editing at the present 
time. Nothing shows more plainly than the enormous amount of 
work which is spent on editing, and the exaggerated recognition ac- 
corded to this most inferior of all intellectual occupations, that, as far 
as the mental sciences are concerned, we live in an age in which his- 
torical work predominates. 

Connected with this is the fact that science and scientific character 
are so often confounded with learning, although on close ex- 
amination one finds among a hundred learned men scarcely ten 
really scientific thinkers. Eras of productivity have a very different 
appearance. But in the present case an actual need of a new edit- 
ion really existed, which in so many cases is merely a fiction. 
There was a real necessity, even though we have four complete edi- 
tions of Kant’s work. So far as the writings which appeared during 
Kant’s lifetime are concerned, one could have been content with the 
existing collected and single editions, even though many of them are 
defective in typographical precision. There is still much to be done 
in the removal of these typographical errors which have been trans- 
mitted from one edition to another. Absolutely unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, was the state of the material, which although it came directly or 
indirectly from Kant, was never published by him. This includes 
letters, literary fragments, and notes from his lectures. Much of 
this came to light in the last century, but it is scattered, out of print, 
and parts of it hidden in journals very difficult of access. In this case 
a collection of the material was imperative. How far should one go 
in this? It was clear without further consideration that not all of 
the lecture-notes could be published ; under the circumstances, one 
must concede the necessity of selection and of good editorial revision 
of a number of notes into a combined form. For the rest, the Kant- 
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Commission of the Prussian Academy is justified in taking ground 
that the collection must be exhaustive, and consequently, that the 
letters from and to Kant, as well as his literary remains in manuscript 
form (in so far as they concern philosophical questions and not house- 
hold matters, financial affairs, and similar questions), must be com- 
pletely published, not merely the part which is still in the original 
writing, but that which is found in printed form. The personal 
judgment of the editor which would have been decisive in any selection, 
had here to be entirely eliminated. This feature is much, very much 
to be regretted. For in this way much will be published, particularly 
from the manuscript remains, that is mere chaff. However, as mat- 
ters stand, it cannot be otherwise arranged. For one person would 
without a thought push much aside from which another might draw 
conclusions having an important bearing on Kant’s development, or 
on the interpretation of his system, or which he might regard as throw- 
ing an interesting light on Kant’s entire method of thought and work. 
Not until a definitive edition of all the material has been issued, 
can there be any prospect of an approximately definitive treatise on 
Kant. 

Concerning his development, as well as concerning the significance 
and center of gravity of his system, the most important questions are 
still entirely of a controverted nature. This would not be of much 
consequence, were we concerned with some obscure individual. But 
Kant occupies with us the focal point of philosophical interest as much 
to-day as, —nay, perhaps even more than,—he did a hundred years ago. 
For in the last years of Kant’s life speculative philosophy had begun 
to develop in a direction which to a certain extent was quite the op- 
posite of Kant’s. Kant seemed to be outstripped; at most he was 
considered as a beginner of that work which the younger men, Fichte 
and Schelling, were then in the act of bringing to completion. And 
to-day ! what a change there has been since the sixties! To-day at 
the turning-point of a new century, Kant’s system is the universal com- 
pass—the magnetic north-pole. 

Not only Kantians @ ‘out prix, but the most diametrically opposed 
tendencies all claim to go back to Kant, to originate in him, the one 
starting with this, the other with that point in his all-embracing system. 
I do not consider this condition of things to be for the good of philoso- 
phy. We should learn to stand upon our own feet, and although we 
should treasure the great legacy of our forefathers, and should make it 
our own, we should not ask ourselves in each and every problem, ‘*‘ What 
was Kant’s view of this?’’ But in German philosophical works it has 
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grown to bea habit, or rather a bad habit, even in the exposition of one’s 
own opinions, to begin with Kant, and to end with Kant. And instead 
of setting forth in simple, clear form the new element which one has to 
bring, it is the custom to make a thorough-going comparison of one’s 
own opinions with Kant’s. The fault is mainly in the fact that philos- 
ophy in Germany is for the most part in the hands of academic teachers. 
The entire academic procedure, with its government examinations, 
doctor dissertations, prize essays, etc., directs attention constantly to 
the Kantian system with its numerous unsolved problems. Conse- 
quently an unusual amount of youthful energy is concentrated in an ill- 
advised manner on a single object, which if spent elsewhere would 
produce quite as rich, and frequently in the working out of simpler 
problems, much richer results. 

All of this can be changed only when the great tangle of problems, 
which still represents the condition of Kant’s system, is unraveled, and 
when the knots are, at least to a considerable extent, untied. The 
prerequisite for this is offered in the publication of all the available 
materials. We must be able to look into Kant’s workshop in order to 
inspect his meaning, to estimate the final results, and to weigh the 
importance of the separate parts of the system in reference to each 
other. If on the basis of the new publications a controverted point 
cannot be decided, then, in all likelihood, it will remain forever un- 
decided, and one will be wise to stop the contest and leave the affair 
in suspense. Much, however, will unquestionably be decided for all 
time, and in any case the edition of the Academy will have done the 
service of bringing about a change of front. Hence its great impor- 
tance and the necessity of tarrying here in its discussion. The new 
edition will contain about twenty-five volumes. The number itself 
shows how much new matter it will contain. It is divided into four 
sections. The writings which were published during Kant’s lifetime 
occupy ten volumes ; to these are added three volumes of correspon- 
dence, and a fourth volume containing biographical and literary notes 
on the correspondence. The third section (works in manuscript), 
under my editorship, will occupy at least five to six volumes. The 
last section will contain lecture-notes edited by Heinze, Kiilpe, Schone, 
and Menzer. 

The editorship of the correspondence could naturally fall to none 
other than Rudolf Reicke, who has spent a life-time with untiring 
patience and rare capacity for discovery in completing the collec- 
tion of letters from and to Kant. His efforts have been crowned 
with success. The two volumes already published include only the 
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years 1747-1794, and yet they contain six hundred and twelve letters, 
of which not even a third are written by Kant. In the second edition 
of Hartenstein the whole correspondence occupies one hundred and 
seventy pages. The order is chronological ; the original, where avail- 
able, is reproduced with literal faithfulness. The text of many letters 
deviates considerably from that hitherto published, inasmuch as pass- 
ages before unprinted are reproduced, or, as is the case with Lambert’s 
letters, instead of the earlier draught, the final interpretation as found 
in Kant’s literary remains, is taken as a basis. This was very import- 
ant in the case of Lambert’s letters, because precisely those passages 
from which many believed they could prove the dependence of Kant 
on Lambert, are lacking in the letters as Kant received them. 

Concerning Kant’s development the letters now published offer no 
material which is at all comparable in importance to what is found in 
the letters already known—e. g., in those to Herz, Mendelssohn, and 
Reinhold. At most, exception might be made of the two letters ad- 
dressed to Lavater in the year 1775, which contain very valuable 
information on Kant’s religious and moral views. What may appear 
especially striking to many are the numerous points of contact with 
the later works. Also the volumes of literary remains in manuscript 
will show that many of the religious-philosophical views, and even 
of the ethical doctrines of Kant, belonging to the time of his com- 
pleted system, extend back to a much earlier period than one has gen- 
erally been disposed to assume, 

Regarding the genesis of Kant’s writings and essays, as well as 
touching biographical particulars, much interesting matter is furnished. 
This applies chiefly to disclosures regarding Kant’s intervention in the 
Spinoza contest (his entering the lists against Jacobi in the essay: 
Was hetsst sich im Denken orientiren ?) and to the letters regarding 
the contest on the Censorship. 

Of greater importance is the fact that the picture of Kant’s person- 
ality becomes more lifelike in the light of the correspondence. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that as his system became more widely known, 
and more influential, he was induced, owing to frequent inquiries, 
hesitations, and doubts, to explain, to further develop, and to defend, 
in letters, more or less crucial points in his doctrine. He often 
makes on such occasions particularly clear, happy, pregnant suggest- 
ions. One must, however, frequently take expressions of this sort 
with great caution, for whenever a person’s attitude towards a system 
is half assenting, and half dissenting, it is easy for the originator of 
the system involuntarily to emphasize the common ground and to push 
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the admitted elements, as especially important, into the foreground, 
and to regard the contested element, on the contrary, as of lesser im- 
portance. In this way important shiftings of the center of gravity 
may arise and the incidental points, or at least matters of second- or 
third-rate importance, may in passing be made to appear as the really 
essential elements. That Kant was not entirely free from such ‘ human 
weaknesses’ is sufficiently proved by the notorious comment in the 
preface to the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, in 
which the transcendental deduction of the categories is explained as a 
serviceable, but not necessary, component element of his system. 

Most important, more important even than their bearing on philo- 
sophical matter, in my opinion, is the bearing of the letters on questions 
of civilization. The correspondence opens up unusually interesting 
glimpses into the intellectual life of the eighteenth century. A long list 
of personalities, that then played a leading réle, passes before our eyes. 
The letters of the less important men introduce us even more inti- 
mately into the everyday life of the time with its sorrows and joys, its 
plans and interests. Nietzsche, indeed, says: ‘‘ Letters are not even 
photographs of the inner life; they are merely fleeting shadows of 
fleeting moods.’’ But what might hold good of Nietzsche, swiftly 
changing in his moods, has little application to the solid, learned circles 
of the eighteenth century, to their fondness of writing, and the need 
they felt for frank expression of their inmost thoughts and feelings. 

Schiller’s distich constantly recurs to us here : 

One man with his riches blesses a thousand poor ; 
The hodmen have work, when kings their palaces build. 

There is here opportunity to learn, if one does not already know, 
how superficial and empty is the view which dethrones the great 
geniuses of humanity, and regards the masses as the only factor to be 
taken into account, even in spiritual things—the masses with their 
various environments and needs, their obscure instincts and uncon- 
scious tendencies. Kant’s correspondence presents to our eyes, first 
the development of the transcendental philosophy, then the speculative 
idealistic movement ; and, moreover, shows how it drew into its ranks 
ever-widening circles, until, finally, not confining itself to the academic 
and learned world, it attracted the unlearned and even took possession 
of women. First of all, Kant’s moral philosophy was widely reéchoed, 
often also opposed, as the following brief but characteristic letter (at 
the conclusion of Vol. II) of the Elberfeld physician, Collenbusch, 
shows: ‘‘ Mr. Kant’s rational belief is a belief divorced of all hope ; 
Mr. Kant’s ethics is an ethics divorced of all love. Now comes the 
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question, in what particulars does the belief of the devil differ from 
the belief of Mr. Kant, and in what particulars does the ethics of the 
devil differ from the ethics of Mr. Kant ?’’ 

Under the rubric History of Philosophy belongs also Rudolf Eisler’s 
Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe und Ausdriicke quellenmdssig 
bearbeitet (Berlin, E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1899-1900, pp. 956). 
Such a dictionary has long been a desideratum in science; and 
it is a very significant fact that our age, despite all its minute historical 
labor, has not yet produced any such work on a high plane. What is 
the cause of this? It lies chiefly in the fact that terminological research, 
important as it is, demands so many sacrifices. It is a toilsome work, 
the number of readers is very small, and lasting results can seldom be 
achieved. In science, as in everything else, the cry of the day is: 
quick results! A few good preliminary works have been written, ¢. g., 
by Eucken and Diels. In general, however, there has been but little 
done in this field. 

And how should a properly constructed philosophical dictionary 
be made, if the work were carried out as it should be? In the first 
place it would have to give a complete history of philosophical termi- 
nology. To the attainment of this end it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to group about a central term all expressions which are related 
to it by nature and to treat them in common with it. In strict alpha- 
betical order would come only the keywords and brief references to 
the main concept. Many of these articles would occupy the space 
of amonograph. And in order to make clear the growth and varia- 
tions of philosophical termini one would be obliged to extend one’s 
researches over a wide field and to take into consideration the most 
diverging factors,—national and linguistic peculiarities, conditions of 
religion, civilization, and science, the spirit of the times, the methods 
of thought in single persons as well as in whole groups, the individu- 
ality of great thinkers in their growth as well as in their maturity, 
and the reflection of this individuality in their philosophical systems. 
There are therefore, a myriad of threads which must be dextrously 
woven together, if the web is to be durable, and the pattern to be- 
come clear and easily discernible. It may possibly be, indeed it 
seems to me very probable, that the demands made by such a work 
would, in the present state of preliminary materials, far exceed the 
strength of any one man. Certain it is that a lexicon can only be 
successful when it meets the aforesaid demands. The future editor of 
a philosophical dictionary, to be written in a really scientific spirit, 
can unfortunately only learn from Eisler how not to go to work. 
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What Eisler furnishes is, in the main, only a simple arid stringing 

together of more or less literal citations interspersed with a few 

sentences of his own. The treatment, from beginning to end, is a 

purely external one, and the arrangement, even in the case of single 

: reference-words, is chronological. Even in cases where the treatment of 

1 those problems is concerned which just at the present moment are 

of particular interest, and in cases where the different interpretation 

of certain terms distinguishes one school from another, or where the 

treatment of entire sciences is at stake, as for example in ‘logic’ or 

‘ esthetics ’—even here Eisler has been unable to group these literal 

citations in terms of their content, and to free himself from the words of 

| individual philosophers, or to expound their fundamental differences. 

. | ) To this must be added that the citations are oftentimes mere defini- 

q tions. Now, anybody who is at all conversant with philosophical 

questions, knows what a mass of rubbish is unloaded in the definitions 

of philosophers. Oftentimes, if not mostly, they are intelligible only 

through explanations which precede or follow them in philosophical 

| writings. If, however, they are dislodged from their connection, it 

frequently happens that one can understand precisely the opposite of 

| | what they were intended to mean. A derivation of the particular 


views of a philosopher from his entire system is for the most part not 
attempted by Eisler. There is no trace, properly speaking, of a 
really genetic treatment here. Consequently, his lexicon can serve 
only as a collection of materials for a future, more deeply penetrating, 
editor. In the meantime, as the situation lies, we must unfortu- 
nately, even for such a work as this, be thankful. One cannot deny 
that Eisler’s work shows diligence and so we must use it as best we 
can until something better takes its place, which it is to be hoped 
will be before long. 


II. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. 

| In the single year 1899, appeared two attempts to give us a theory 
| of the world from a purely natural science point of view. One of 
! them comes from a zodlogist, the other from a botanist. They are: 
4 Ernst Haeckel, Die Weltritsel. Gemeinverstindliche Studien iiber 
, monistische Philosophie (Bonn, Em. Strauss, pp. 473; translated into 
| English under the title: Zhe Riddle of the Universe, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1900), and J. Reinke, Die Welt als That. Umrisse einer 
Weltansicht auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage (Berlin, Gebriider 
Paetel, pp. 483). Reinke wishes to have nothing to do with philos- 
ophers. One must, in his opinion, be on his guard against them, and 
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Heaven forbid that anyone should believe that he has any intention of 
writing a philosophical book! Haeckel announces himself straightway 
in the title of his book as a philosopher, yea, his philosophy is even 
the only true one, and, therefore, the philosophy of the future; it 
alone permits experience and thought, empiricism and speculation, to 
correctly supplement each other. Haeckel’s work has had a great ex- 
ternal success, a success, greater than that of any philosophical work 
since Biichner’s Avaft und Stoff (one must include Nietzsche’s Zara- 
thustra among philosophical books). In 1goo the fifth edition had 
already appeared, containing the eleventh and twelfth thousand. A 
whole literature has grown up about the We/trétse/; over a dozen 
brochures have been published for and against it. This success is in 
a certain sense a good sign; it shows that a philosophical impulse is 
again making itself felt. Also the wide circles who are disposed to 
depend upon natural science for the final word in anything, are no 
longer content with details; there is a demand for something higher 
—for a world-theory. On the other hand, however, it is unfortunate 
that this demand can find satisfaction in such a book as Haeckel’s 
Weltrétsel. or it stands on the same plane as the above-mentioned 
book of Biichner, 7. ¢., the volume treats at best of pseudo-philosophy. 
As philosophers, both Biichner and Haeckel are absolutely zero. They 
lack epistemological training, which nowadays is the conditio sine 
qua non for a philosopher. 

This deficiency is shown in the case of Haeckel in a three-fold way. 
In the frst place, he will have nothing to do with external, unsur- 
mountable limits of human knowledge. In entitling his book We/t- 
rétse/, he does not mean to say that there are things in heaven or 
earth which are to remain forever a mystery to us. Certain passages, 
indeed, especially in the preface and in the observations at the end, 
exhibit passing fits of modesty, but this trait disappears entirely from 
sight in the treatment of single problems. No riddle of any impor- 
tance is left for the monistic philosophy; the solution of all vital 
questions lies either already in Haeckel’s hand, or in near prospect. 
There are very few ignoramus and—in contradistinction to Du Bois- 
Reymond—not a single ignorabimus. Haeckel simply does not see 
the most of the problems; hence his excess of confidence, and the 
perspicuous unity of his system which makes it appear so plausible to 
the uncritical public. 

The second consequence of Haeckel’s lack of thorough epistemolog- 
ical training is that he has no understanding for the basal fact in epis- 
temology, viz., that the ultimate thing for us is not matter, but 
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consciousness ; that psychical and not material processes are best 
known. Haeckel is a materialist, however much value he attaches to 
being called a monist. The unity of Nature and God plays a large 
role in his writing. But whoever describes God as ‘‘ the sum total of 
all atomic forces and of all the vibrations of the ether’’ falls so far short 
of the reality that he would also better give up all use of the name. 
And the world is for Haeckel no waity, but an infinite variety of in- 
ternally disconnected elements and forces, which continuous causal as- 
sociation is only able to bring into outer connection. Force is nowhere 
seen in the universe, as Haeckel is never tired of impressing upon us, 
without matter, nor matter anywhere without force. What follows 
from this? This only, that they both stand in the closest relationship 
to one another, but only as a duality, which will never be a unity. 
Haeckel should, therefore, have called his system atomism, pluralism, 
or at least dualism, but never monism. It is with injustice that 
Haeckel cites Goethe and Spinoza. The former would have been as 
much repelled by the We/fratse/ with its insipidity, its rigid dogma- 
tism, its ‘‘sad atheistic half-night,’’ as he once was in Strassburg by 
Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature. And from Spinoza, Haeckel has not 
inherited much more than the expression, ‘substance’ and its two 
inseparable attributes. In the place of Spinoza’s psychophysical 
parallelism, Haeckel uses in most instances the current materialism ; 
he explains the entire multiplicity of things by the play of chemico- 
physical forces and by position or motion of substance. There is no 
method or plan in the world, no aim and no continuous and progres- 
sive development, everywhere the psychical directly dependent on the 
physical. With the traditional indefiniteness of materialism, Haeckel 
regards psychical processes at one time as attributes, which belong to 
matter only in particular and reiatively rare collocations, and at another 
time he considers them as identical with movement, or as the result of 
movements. In no one of the three cases can he do more than make 
phrases and assertions. He is as little able to explain psychical proc- 
esses from physical data as any of his predecessors have been. On 
the other hand, it can be clearly demonstrated that Haeckel’s ma- 
terialism, as any other materialism, is the height of absurdity. It can 
be shown from the elementary truth of idealism that mind is not de- 
pendent on matter, but matter on mind; that the former does not 
create mind, but the mind matter. 

In the ¢hird place, along with Haeckel’s ignorance of the theory of 
knowledge, he is entirely unconversant with methodological reflections 
and studies regarding the nature and importance of the principles of in- 
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vestigation in the field of natural science in general, and of biology in 
particular. He has an astonishing incapacity for self-criticism, for 
distinguishing severely between fact and theory, between what is 
proved and what is believed, between observation and interpretation, 
between actual datum and postulate—qualities that are fundamental 
presuppositions for sound scientific progress. This is particularly 
true in reference to his favorite doctrine— Darwinism. His uncritical 
dogmatism is so great here that he fails to see instances lying directly 
before his eyes when they contradict his theory, not that he does not 
wish to see them. For Haeckel, I am convinced, is honest here. His 
senses are so hypnotized through the influence of the infallible dogma, 
that they really observe what he wants them to perceive. Conse- 
quently he offers a picture of reality, that without his wish or knowl- 
edge, is counterfeited ; he deceives, in perfect good faith, himself and 
others. Darwinism is for him not a possible theory, but a rigorously 
proved fact. Only casually, at best, he tells us that the most 
serious doubts have been raised against the theory of natural selection, 
by whose means teleology is, in his opinion, once for all banished 
from the world. Through the discovery of a few skeleton remains in 
Java by Dubois the descent of man from the ape is, in his judgment, 
clearly and certainly proved. And his special theories, such as cell- 
soul, tissue-soul, ccenobitic-soul and cormal-soul, the theory of gas- 
trea and carbogen, basal biogenetic law, and the other phantasies and 
theories, whatever they may be called, which rigorous science either 
does not take account of, or admits at best as hypotheses—all of these 
are introduced to the public as scientifically proved facts. 

That an intelligible, continuous development leads from the inor- 
ganic world into the organic, and in the organic world upwards to the 
complex organism of man is a thought which in my own heart is a 
much cherished one. But are we obliged for this reason to regard 
everything in the organic world as proceeding from physico-chemical 
forces? Monism is not destroyed by the acceptance of special or- 
ganic forces. And by the acknowledgment of such special forces 
we offer no explanation, but merely mark a lacuna which will always 
remain in an explanation by means of physico-chemical forces. And 
if one adopts a theory of natural development, is one then obliged to 
indulge in disgusting abuse of faith as Haeckel does, and to regard 
theism and immortality as irrational superstitions? It is interesting 
to take a look at Reinke here, although, according to the author’s 
own statement, nothing is further from his thoughts than the wish to 
philosophize. Haeckel explains in the most decided way that his en- 
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tire theory of the world is purely rational and rigorously proved. 
Reinke on the other hand, though also a natural scientist, asserts in 
nearly every case almost the opposite of the foregoing. Haeckel is 
an atheist; Reinke a theist (or deist)—‘‘ precisely in accordance 
with the laws of causality we are as certain of the existence of God as 
we are of the existence of Nature. . . . The postulation of God is not 
poetry but induction.’’ Reinke asserts that at least two acts of creation 
are necessary: one for the genesis of cosmic nebula and the impulse 
which converted such nebula into solar systems, the second for the forma- 
tion of the first protoplasm, and a third possibly for the creation of 
man. Haeckel is a monist, Reinke a dualist ; the former believes in 
spontaneous generation, the latter denies it ; for the former the Dar- 
winian theory is an entirely indisputable fact, the latter combats it 
as an unsatisfactory theory (ina criticism covering more than one 
hundred pages); the former thinks that physico-chemical forces are 
adequate to explain the genesis and development of organic life, the 
latter employs the conception of dominating, 7. ¢. intelligent forces 
which transcend mere physical energy and which are implanted in the 
organisms by God. Where are we to find here the rationality, the 
rigorous proof which Haeckel claims for his doctrine alone? For two 
natural scientists starting with the same facts are led to such opposite 
conclusions. If Haeckel were not Haeckel, he would be obliged to 
concede at least one thing, viz., that in Darwinism, in spontaneous 
generation, and in all questions relating to a theory of the world, 
we have to do not with facts, but with their interpretation,—with 
theories. 

But for inquiries of this sort Haeckel lacks every aptitude ; nothing 
is more foreign to him than critical self-examination. His nature is 
fundamentally dogmatic, a g:AddoFos and no ¢gtidavgos. A comparison 
between him and Otto Liebmann is very instructive, the latter of 
whom is professor of philosophy in the University of Jena, where 
Haeckel has the chair of zodlogy. Two works of Liebmann’s lie be- 
fore me for review: (1) In the third revised and enlarged edition, 
Zur Analysis der Wirklichkeit. Ein Erirterung der Grundprobleme der 
Philosophie (Strassburg, K. I. Triibner, rg00, pp. x, 722), and Gedan- 
ken und Thatsachen. Philosophische Abhandlungen, Aphorismen, und 
Studien, Bd. I (/bid., pp. xi, 470). Haeckel is like a youth who 
rashly rushes into life and believes the whole world is his; but, in 
order to conquer it, he lacks the all-important thing: he does not see 
the difficulties and the abysses about him ; he does not see the enemies 
standing ready to confront him, and because he does not see them, he 
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thinks they do not exist. Liebmann, on the other hand, resembles a 
wise, experienced man, who above all has learned to realize the limits 
of his power, and who therefore plans nothing and attempts nothing 
before taking into consideration the hindrances and difficulties, his 
own energy, and external opposition, all possibilities and accidents— 
such a man knows how to estimate his own powers, and that is pre- 
cisely the source of his success. Liebmann takes the point of view of 
a critical theory of the world; he possesses the fundamental insight 
which Haeckel so entirely lacks, ‘‘ that man knows everything merely 
in the medium of human consciousness ; that consequently all philos- 
ophy, as well as all science in general, can only move within the 
sphere of human thoughts and human ideas.’’ He is right in charac- 
terizing the realism which the natural scientists so often preach and 
exhibit as empirical knowledge, “ which starts from matter, forces, 
chemical elements, corporeal organization, in a word from the external 
world, and which regards these as existing in and for themselves, and 
aims to derive everything from them,—as an entirely transcendental sys- 
tem.’’ Both works are distinguished equally by their thorough ac- 
quaintance with natural science, by their philosophical mastery of the 
material, and clear grasp of the salient points in the problems. Their 
depth is as great as their clearness. Haeckel’s name is but seldom 
mentioned. Oftentimes, however, one seems to notice concealed 
reference to him. Almost all philosophical problems which Haeckel 
treats of in his ]Ve/trétse/ are also discussed by Liebmann, but in a re- 
ally philosophical way, and consequently from a much higher point of 
view than by Haeckel. If Haeckel had attempted to acquaint himself 
with the intellectual workshop of his colleague, and if there were a re- 
ally philosophical vein in him, the We/trétse/ would never have been 
written. Liebmann is quite ready to concede to natural science the 
great importance to which it rightfully makes claim; he acknowl- 
edges, of course, the trustworthiness of its results, and holds that no 
philosophy can make bold to involve itself in contradiction with natural 
science. But he energetically combats the dogma that exclusive juris- 
diction belongs to natural science, and opposes any attempt it makes to 
usurp the function of philosophy, or to become the sole interpreter of 
the world, from which usurpation could result only a ‘‘ tremendous 
hysteron proteron.’’ Liebmann, even, takes the position of defender 
of the ‘‘ philosophical value of the mathematical sciences of nature ’’ 
against such attacks as were made by Schelling, Hegel, and Scho- 
penhauer (Analysis, pp. 275-308) ; these philosophers were unable 
with their fantastical ideas and a priori constructions, to explain any 
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reality. On the contrary, the mathematical sciences of nature have done 
the greatest service in establishing laws to explain one aspect of reality 
(so far as it is quantitatively determined and determinable) and in de- 
ducing these laws from a small number of ultimate principles. That 
which is attainable, however, by a mechanical explanation of nature 
remains always the external aspect—the surface of phenomena. In 
the most favorable case, it would resolve the variegated world which 
surrounds us into an aggregate of strictly regular movements and 
changes of position. But would the great riddle of the universe be 
thereby solved? Would such an explanation tell ow movements in 
time and place operate? Would it tell us their law? So much, one 
already knew. But the questions are what is it that undergoes move- 
ment, and why does it move? These questions would be surrounded 
by as much obscurity as before! The mechanical explanation of na- 
ture includes ‘‘ mp/icite in a mechanical act a purely intensive non- 
spatial element as causal factor.’’ One finds one’s self here driven 
to the conclusion that in all the phenomena of motion to which 
natural science tries to reduce the world, the proper causa efficiens 
is to be sought for ‘‘in a non-spatial, merely intensive change of 
condition in masses regarded as externally constant.’’ The change 
in spatial configuration is, therefore, only a ‘‘ symptom of an internal 
and spatially non-perceptible act.’’ The entire mechanical phil- 
osophy of nature would not in that case furnish an “‘ etiology 
of the absolutely real, but a mere diagnosis of the symptoms of 
the real as perceptible to man.’’ It would be related to the ‘ ab- 
solutely real as the musical notation by means of black points on 
paper would be related to the melodious tones of music.’’ But as far as 
natural science is removed from comprehending the absolutely real, 
just to this degree does science find in the quest of the real a difficult 
task. Precisely this absolutely real—the thing in itself—is, in my 
opinion, the element that steals into the notion of force and makes it 
one of the most complicated and most frequently misunderstood con- 
ceptions. Neither internal nor external experience exhibits to us 
forces producing motion as facts. They are always merely deductions 
made to explain the causes of existing motion. Liebmann says: 
** We do not know what force is, but we know it exists. Force is in- 
visible, but it acts, and is real.’’ I would express myself still more cau- 
tiously, and characterize even the action and reality of force not as facts, 
but as a transcendent hypothesis, although an entirely probable one. 
But Liebmann is entirely right in his assertions and proofs that whoever 
regards the theory of the atomic constitution of matter as necessary, 
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must grant that the atoms exhibit interaction 7m distans ; that an actio 
in distans of this sort is, indeed, inexplicable, but not for that reason 
impossible, and on the whole not more inexplicable than action by 
contact ; that it is foolish and quite impossible to derive spiritual 
phenomena from matter (cet étre presque inconnu, as Voltaire says), 
unless one previously converts the atoms into monads; that the atoms 
are ‘‘mere markers of the theory,’’ nothing but ‘‘ useful provisional 
notions’’; that there is absolutely no ground to ascribe to matter 
exclusively chemico-physical forces, and not also special organic- 
physiological forces. 

The old vitalism is indeed dead, as Liebmann concedes ; but the word 
‘life-force’ is nevertheless a word which is capable of a good mean- 
ing. It designates not so much a notion, but also a notional lacuna; 
and a notional lacuna is by no means a vacuum in being, but merely a 
vacuum in knowledge. ‘ Life-force’ ‘‘ means that mysterious plus 
which one has to add to mechanism and chemism in organic, plastic, 
morphological, vital nature.’’ For ‘‘ organic life is more than the free 
play of physical-chemical processes.’’ The theory of descent is recog- 
nized by Liebmann, with unfeigned praise, as a thoroughly rational 
hypothesis. But he asks: If the great organic genealogical tree from 
the monera to man were spread before us, what would we then have ? 
The answer is: A gallery of ancestors, a highly agreeable expansion of 
our historical horizon, but no explanation! Merely cause occasionales, 
not cause efficientes, would have been given for the genesis and develop- 
ment of the organic world, to say nothing of any knowledge touching 
the nature of these cause effictentes. And ‘‘if one concedes absolute 
sway to the struggle for existence, and ascribes to it power to eliminate 
ruthlessly all that is unfit, there remain still as primary factors in Dar- 
winism, as in every other theory of descent, the capacity of reproduc- 
tion, heredity, and the capacity of development, without which no 
organism exists, and without which no struggle for existence could 
take place. And these factors are eminently and exclusively teleolog- 
ical, mechanicaily unexplained, necessary factors in organic nature, 
but for physics and chemistry inexplicable.’’ 

That is the language of a man who recognizes the results and prog- 
ress of natural science not grudgingly, but greets them with pleasure, 
who even concedes to science unlimited jurisdiction in the entire wide 
realm of corporeal phenomena, but who at the same time, as an episte- 
mologist, stands above natural sciences, and as such has not only the 
right but the duty to make trial of their claims, to investigate the ab- 
solute worth of their results and on the basis of this critical function 
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to command: ‘‘So far and no further!’’ I am convinced that only 
in this way—and in this way with certainty !—materialism of any 
kind (whether it calls itself by its right name, or like Haeckel’s Monism 
masks itself in manifold forms) can be finally vanquished. If philos- 
ophy seeks its strength in investigations such as Liebmann’s, it will 
march peacefully hand in hand with natural science ; and natural sci- 
ence will more and more recognize and concede the indispensableness 
and importance of philosophical stimuli. Natural science can never, 
as Haeckel attempts to make it do, absorb the mental sciences into it- 
self, and convert psychology into physiology, thus making it a branch 
of biology. But the mental sciences also cannot of themselves prove 
the stupidity of such attempts, nor determine the limits of knowledge 
for natural science. Only epistemology can do that, and it alone is 
fitted to judge between the contending parties. And if philosophy, 
as metaphysics, is banished from the throne which it has usurped, it is 
to-day, as epistemology, and will be so long as there are thinking men, 
the science of sciences. 

It would be an agreeable task to conduct the reader further into 
Liebmann’s thoughts, and to make him acquainted also with the parts 
of the two volumes above named which in passing could not even be 
touched upon, as well as with the discussions in the Ama/ysis on the 
Criticism of Knowledge, and on the Transcendental Philosophy, on 
Psychology, on Aésthetics and Ethics, and with the last four essays of 
the Gedanken und Thatsachen: Pictures of Phantasy ; Consciousness 
of Time; The Power of Speech; Psychological Aphorisms. But our 
space is not adequate. I shall, therefore, omit Miinsterberg’s Psychology 
and Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie until we have them in complete form, 
and review briefly three works in the domain of Ethics. 


III, Eruics. 


Theodor Lipps, Dre ethischen Grundfragen. Zehn Vortrége gehal- 
ten im Volkshochschulverein Miinchen, Hamburg, and Leipzig 
(1899, Leop. Voss., pp. 308). This is a popular work in the best 
sense, and consequently of wide importance. For it is one of the most 
difficult tasks to write a book of this sort, which shall be intelligible and 
attractive to a large public and at the same time breathe a scientific 
spirit. Lipps’s volume is distinguished for the acuteness of its psycho- 
logical analysis, and for the extraordinary power it displays in making 
even extremely abstract ideas clear and vivid. It is admirably adapted 
to introduce a reader of general culture to the chief ethical problems. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the hearers of a popular 
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course of instruction would be able to follow these lectures, as they are 
given to us here in published form. If, however, they could be fol- 
lowed by such an audience, this fact would furnish important evidence 
regarding the justification and feasibility of university extension, not 
merely in subjects where one is interested in the diffusion of positive 
knowledge (as in the natural sciences), but also in disciplines where 
the chief stress is laid on historico-genetic method, pragmatic inter- 
pretation, and psychological analysis of complex psychical phenom- 
ena. 

The work arouses especial interest from the fact that Lipps, one of 
our most prominent psychologists, agrees with Kant’s views on many 
points. The fundamental questions of ethics are questions which con- 
cern the facts of consciousness, and consequently the method employed 
by him is the psychological. Kant, as is well known, believed he had 
discovered an entirely new method, the transcendental. And in 
spite of the methods of procedure, apparently so different, both investi- 
gators arrive at the same empty formalism! The measure of Kant’s 
influence on the ethics of the present time is particularly discernible 
in this. The facts, as I think, show us a different path. Their pres- 
sure forces Lipps also, in the problem of Eudzmonism at least, to 
somewhat desert Kant. In spite of all the acumen with which he com- 
bats Eudemonism and Utilitarianism—wherein he goes to the length 
of ascribing to it a desolating and confusing tendency—he is finally 
forced to concede that in a certain sense his own standpoint is that of 
individualistic Eudemonism. He differentiates it, however, from ordi- 
nary Eudaemonism, in calling it ethical or ethically conditioned. The 
fundamental ethical motives are found by Lipps in feelings of value 
referred to personality, in opposition to feelings of value referred to 
things (viz. to things which I or others fave not am). It is only in 
reference to the latter feelings of value that one can speak of Egoism or 
Altruism, and not in reference to feelings of worth placed on one’s own 
or another’s personality. Motives of self-esteem, therefore, are the 
motive which impel one to moralaction. But at this point we find him 
veering off to individual Eudemonism. A feeling of value, Lipps is 
obliged to concede, is a feeling of pleasure: the estimable in me and in 
other persons gives me happiness. One must not for this reason make 
the demand: ‘‘ Conduct thyself in such way that thou mayest be as 
happy as possible,’’ but: ‘‘ Conduct thyself in such way that thou as 
moral personality mayest be as happy as possible ; thy highest happi- 
ness and the final source of all thy happiness be thine own worth and 
that of others.’’ If Lipps finds himself forced here to make conces- 
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sions to Eudzemonism, he excludes it entirely from his discussion of 
the essential nature of the morally right, from the discussion of the 
question: ‘‘ What are the criteria of a good act, of a morally right voli- 
tion?’ He regards as morally right exclusively that objectively valid 
will which is determined independently of subjective conditions and 
entirely by certainly known facts, wherein all the facts under considera- 
tion have developed their complete motive power, and wherein it is im- 
possible ever to have the consciousness, I ought to have decided other- 
wise. From these premises Lipps deduces the following chief ethical 
norms: Conduct thyself (1) so that thou canst in thy conduct be true 
to thyself; (2) so that thou canst wish the maxims of thy volition to be 
universal law ; (3) in a manner that is valid for the moral conscious- 
ness of all men. These norms are of an entirely formal nature, and it 
is just in this fact that Lipps sees their merit. For it is not the func- 
tion of the moral principles to give to the will its content, nor to 
eradicate from man certain ends, and implant others. Morality is 
rather a definite order of natural ends or possible volitions; it is an 
universally valid relation between them. 

Against this it is to be urged that an objectively valid determination 
of the will, independent of subjective conditions, is an impossible 
chimera ; no fact possesses a fixed mass of motive power ; the latter is 
determined absolutely by the individuality of the person and varies 
with this. The criteria, which Lipps gives for the morally right, are 
consequently not fixed and definite. Every strongly marked individ- 
uality could and would make its own moral code on the basis of the 
peculiar motive forces which this or that fact has for it, and on 
the basis of a firm conviction (often endorsed by experience) that in 
its conduct it can thus be true to itself. If these criteria and formal 
rules are to be practically serviceable, if by means of them the right is 
to be univocally determined, it will be, in my opinion, accomplished 
only by the assistance of standards derived from a refined social Eude- 
monism, which does not codrdinate particular goods, values, pleasures, 
and needs with each other, but which reduces them to systematic order 
by means of laws drawn from experience and valid in this domain 
(not indeed unconditionally, but generally). 

Of particular interest for America, in which country the ethical cul- 
ture movement originated, is a book by Aug. Déring written for a 
prize offered by the German Society for Ethical Culture: Handbuch 
der menschlich natiirlichen Sittenlehre fiir Eltern und Ersieher (Stutt- 
gart, Fr. Frommann's Verlag, 1899, pp. xvi, 415). Déring’s im- 
mediate aim is to furnish an introduction to Ethics for those parents 
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and teachers who believe that a sound (¢. ¢., corresponding to modern 
culture) and effective (7. ¢., holding good in life) moral education can 
be built up only on the basis of human nature and not of religion. 
The ‘handbook ’ is further intended to assist in the ethical agitation, 
and to bear witness to the possibility and necessity of a moral educa- 
tion which is independent of religious doctrines, and which attains 
greater results than the traditional religious education. Yea, even a 
far-reaching effective improvement of the general moral condition of 
things is expected by Déring and his associates from ethical instruc- 
tion on a human nature basis. 

Déring’s book consists of two main parts. The first and more com- 
prehensive part (pp. 1-280) presents the matter of systematic ethical 
instruction, which is to be commenced by the pupil at about the end of 
the twelfth year. The explanation of this material is designed for the 
teacher. The instruction is to be directed entirely to the moral con- 
duct of the adult, and to form the best dowry for life. Déring dis- 
cusses in succession the essential nature of morality, the kinds of 
morality (the particular duties), and the way in which morality is 
realized in man. He is a social Eudemonist, as far as the aim and 
content of morality are concerned ; he finds the true motive for moral 
volition in the need of self-esteem, rightly understood. The second 
and smaller of the two parts (pp. 281 ff.) treats of the moral educa- 
tion preliminary to systematic ethical instruction. This education is 
two-fold in character: first, the immediate education of the child in 
morals ; secondly, ethical object-lessons ‘‘ consisting in the presenta- 
tion of single traits in moral life by means of stories, poems, etc., 
with which ethical teachings and monitions may be freely combined.”’ 
The second part seems to me the better one. There speaks in it an 
experienced, practical pedagogue with excellent, sane ideas, keen 
vision, and rich personal experience. In the first part, the enumeration, 
classification, and exposition of duties occupy more than 150 pages, and, 
to be frank, I must confess that I have never read a detailed treatise on 
moral duties which was not tedious; and in this respect Déring’s 
book is no exception. And I am convinced that boys and girls in 
receiving systematic instruction in the doctrine of duties would feel as 
Ido. The most probable consequence is that they would begin to 
hate duties and virtues. And with this I come to my chief objection 
to ethical culture and its instruction in morals. I do not believe in 
its efficacy, in so far as it is systematically prosecuted. If this is not 
done, then I do not see why one cannot attain in the traditional 
religious instruction, and in instruction in general, that which Déring 
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and his associates expect from special ethical instruction. All that 
Déring suggests for ethical object-lessons, might (so far as the school is 
concerned ) equally well be given in the hours set apart for instruction 
in religion and German. One must, of course, presuppose that in this 
case the essential nature of morality (the end of good conduct) be not 
made religious, founded on the will of God, but set forth as something 
entirely independent of God and also desired by Aim only because it 
is moral. In my opinion, however, the motives to good conduct are 
in most men heteronomous, and will always remain so in spite of all 
ethical culture. Most good actions are performed because custom, 
society, law, the sense of honor, or church demands them—conse- 
quently from fear of punishment or the opinion of society. And it 
will never be otherwise. In the case of the few, whose conduct is 
governed by moral autonomy, the determination, based on principle, 
to voluntarily pursue morality is certainly not made in most cases 
until long after the school period, even though the way be prepared 
for it then. But the preparation could very well be made in the 
course of ethico-religious instruction as taught at present. Conse- 
quently, I do not expect from the introduction of special instruction 
in human-naturalistic ethics the revolutionary consequences which 
the friends of ethical culture look for. 

The last work to be noticed here belongs to the boundary domain 
of philosophy. It is Georg Simmel’s Philosophie des Geldes (Leipsig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1900, pp. 554). According to the author, 
every province of investigation has two boundaries, across which the 
movement of thought passes from the exact form into a philosophical 
form. On the one side, the presuppositions of knowledge in general, 
as well as the axioms of the particular subject are discussed ; on the 
other side, ‘‘ the always fragmentary content of positive knowledge 
demands to be rounded out into a world-picture by means of final 
notions and related to the totality of life.’’ The philosophy of 
money must, therefore, fall both within and without economic science. 
Simmel is especially insistent on the fact that not a line of his investi- 
gations is written as political economy. In the first, analytical part 
of his work (to p. 276), he ‘‘explains the presuppositions which, 
found in physical constitution, in social relationships, in the logical 
structure of reality and values, give to money its meaning and practical 
status.’’ This, however, is not for him an historical matter. Other- 
wise his work would stand on the same plane as the descriptive work 
of the investigator of nature, who might follow the genealogy of man 
back to the protozoa, but who in doing this would not get beyond 
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mere historical narration to an ztiological explanation from first 
causes. Simmel aims to do something of which that sort of narration 

is incapable, because it cannot show ow the forces in organic and in- 

organic nature manage to produce organisms and to endow them with 

capacities of adjustment, heredity, variability, etc. In the domain 

of the mental sciences, on the contrary, a causal explanation is to a 

certain extent possible. It is here that Simmel finds his problem ; 

and he solves it by explaining the essential, non-temporal relation- 

ships of a notional, psychological, ethical kind, on which the ex- 

istence of money in its real nature and meaning is based. The first 

part of the volume is divided into three chapters, entitled: Value and 

Money ; Substantial Value of Money ; The Function of Money. The 

second, synthetical part, traces the historical phenomena of money in 

its effect on the inner world, on the feeling of individuals toward life, on 
the determination of their destinies, and on general culture. The titles 
of the three chapters in this part are: Individual Freedom ; Equiva- 
lence between Money and Personal Values ; Standard of Living. In 
these inquiries one is concerned, as the preface tells us, ‘‘on the one 
hand, with relations which might be exact and capable of detailed in- 
vestigation, but which in the present condition of our knowledge are 
not so and, consequently, must be treated according to a philosophical 
procedure, viz.: by means of general estimates, by the substitution of 
the relations of abstract notions for particular processes ; on the other 
hand, one is concerned with psychical causes, which for all time 
will be a matter of hypothetical interpretation and of an artistic imita- 
tion, never entirely divorced from individual coloring.’’ 

I should be inclined to agree with the author in calling the investi- 
gations of the first part genuinely philosophical. I should, however, 
deny this character to those of the second part. Above all one must 
strenuously remonstrate against the acceptance of a special ‘ philos- 
ophical procedure’ such as that referred to in the above citation. 
Philosophy could only bring deserved discredit upon itself were 
it, from the fact of there being a domain whose exact and detailed in- 
vestigation had not yet been made, to seek justification therein for 
interfering in this discipline and indulging in general phrases about 
it. Fortunately, in the present case there is no need to make use of 
this remonstrance touching a principle of procedure. For in the 
second part Simmel does not speak as a philosopher, but as a sociolo- 
gist, and he has proved himself in earlier works to be a skillful inves- 
tigator of sociological problems. 

To give a review of the content of the book, much less to char- 
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acterize it, would be impossible in a few lines. It is suggestive and 
full of novel points of view. The style and logical order are in 
themselves clear, although the difficult construction of many sentences 
and terminological peculiarities might be troublesome to foreigners. 
In closing, I heartily commend this work to the reading public. The 
author will always be found acute, often perhaps over-ingenious. 
But one will scarcely ever have the feeling that a subject has been dis- 
cussed with mere empty subtleties. And even in cases where one 
may be impelled to take opposite ground, one will be ready to con- 
cede that the book has been instructive, and that it possesses a quality 
still higher than instructiveness, the highest quality a book can possess 


—stimulation to think for one’s self. 
Ericu ADICKEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 
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Grundstige der Psychologie, Band I. Allgemeiner Theil, Die 
Principien der Psychologie. Von HuGoO MUNSTERBERG. Leipzig, 
1900.—pp. xii, 565. 

In the preface to the present volume, Professor Miinsterberg prepares 
us for the body of his work, by saying that his purpose is not so much 
to report facts and laws as it is to discuss the problems of psychology, 
and to urge their reconsideration. Especially is the first volume, the 
author confesses, intended as a book of battle. And the reader soon 
finds himself indeed in the presence of the captains and the shouting. 
It would be interesting to report, like a true war-correspondent, the 
personal casualties; but for them the reader must go to the pages 
themselves, and be content here with the mere principles involved, 
and with the general result. To avoid suspense, however, we may 
say that the protagonist himself never admits a scratch, while James, 
his Zeer Colleg, suffers severely ; and Wundt is of course well nigh slain. 

What Professor Miinsterberg is fighting for is, as he expresses it, an 
idealism that will give complete liberty to physiological psychology. 
The tendency of the physiological psychologists has been to make 
light of the world of ideals. The temptation of the idealists has been 
to leave gaps in the system of physiological events so that certain of 
the highest spiritual processes might be free from physical control. 
The author here proposes a platform on which, he believes, both sides 
can meet ; he has found what the Hegelians calla ‘ higher synthesis’ 
of nerve-physiology and a philosophy of the will. 

His account of his philosophical foundation is altogether too meagre 
for a confessedly philosophical volume of nearly six hundred pages. 
One would gladly have curtailed the long and elaborate discussions of 
the relation of psychology to jurisprudence, to pedagogy, to social 
intercourse, and to some half a dozen other neighbors, in favor of a 
long and rigid chapter in defense of the metaphysics here involved. 
As it is, one gathers that the ultimate reality is will, which freely sets 
up its own aims and values in a realm that is timeless and spaceless 
and inexplicable and incommunicable, that may only be participated in 
and felt. His idealism is thus on or over the verge of mysticism in 
the philosophic sense, although he himself is as eager as ever to com- 
bat what he calls mysticism, meaning in the main the programme of 
Psychical Research. But tenuous and negative as this world of ulti- 
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mate reality seems from the abstract terms in which the author describes 
it (indescribable though it be), the definite acts that he mentions as 
going on there seem concrete and this-worldly enough, being acts of 
affirming and denying, of accepting and rejecting, of honoring, of 
sympathizing with, and the like. Transitive as all these verbs are, 
this ‘real’ world itself is declared to have in it no ‘ objects,’ since 
everything is there regarded solely from the standpoint of worth, and 
nothing becomes an object until it is looked at in cold blood asa 
fact to be described and explained. 

But there comes a (logical) time when reality can no longer be 
merely valued and sympathized with, but must be communicated. 
And the only way to communicate it is to regard it as an object and 
to describe and explain it. The Will therefore sets itself the task of 
describing and explaining that which in its very essence will not per- 
mit such treatment. It therefore becomes necessary to resort to arti- 
fice and force. Since reality is indescribable, the will—illustrating 
anew the adage that where there’s a will there’s a way—makes it 
describable. It takes the world of its own ultimate activity, and 
‘works it over’ into a form that can be dealt with in a scientific 
manner. It first ‘objectifies’ reality,and then adopts the fiction 
that these objects are composed of elements. The physical world is 
consequently treated as a system of atoms, the psychic world as made 
up of sensations, or even still simpler elements called psychic atoms. 
If one asks the author whether the facts warrant this atomic view of 
mind, he acknowledges that his whole conception is absolutely ficti- 
tious ; the real mental process is not sensational or atomic in the 
least. He personally, like Mr. Spenlow, would gladly have it other- 
wise, but his wicked partner, Logic, will not listen to the proposal. 
The inexorable Logic demands explanation and description, and de- 
scribe and explain we must even though we have to lie about the 
whole matter. 

How poorly the psychic world when thus ‘ worked over’ into 
sensation really answers the logical purpose by which Professor Miin- 
sterberg would justify it, can be better appreciated when we have be- 
fore us the distinction he draws between physical and psychological 
facts, and his theory of their interrelation. ‘The more important dis- 
tinctions, after the two orders of existence have been ‘ objectified’ 
and ‘transformed,’ might be tabulated thus: 

Physical. Psychic. 

observable by many subjects. observable by but one subject. 

spatial. non-spatial. 
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Physical. Psychic. 
temporal. timeless. 
quantitative. non-quantitative. 
non-qualitative. qualitative. 
causally interconnected. without causal interconnection. 
elements all alike. each element unique. 


No very conclusive evidence or argument is offered for giving many 
of these predicates to the mental side. Mental processes evidently 
are ‘timeless’ only in a Pickwickian sense; they are declared to have 
no duration nor temporal position, but they apparently have rhythmic 
and other temporal forms, and undergo various changes, perhaps, 
however, of a mysterious ‘ logical’ character only, and out of time. 
Causality is denied to things mental because no ‘identity’ can be 
traced from one to another, as in the physical world. We simply 
have one fact giving place (again, in some curious timeless way) to a 
new fact. The objection to this argument is that in the case of the 
physical occurrence we have no more identity than we care to think 
into the process; there is certainly no odservad/e persistence of an 
underlying substrate. The ‘identity’ is noted simply by finding 
that the events can be knitted together causally. To say, then, that 
there is no causality in the psychological realm because no identity 
exists in its phenomena is simply to beg the question. Once assume 
that they Aave causal connection and the identity will take care of 
itself. But, of course, there is in Professor Miinsterberg’s psychol- 
ogy, as we shall see more clearly later, no place for identity or causa- 
tion or any other relation, since his whole aim is to work out a system 
of atomism of a most extreme type in which even the relations are re- 
duced to atoms, and consequently disappear. By a strange perversity, 
however, he takes exactly the opposite tack in his argument against 
psychic quantity. Here he argues that even the most loosely con- 
nected process is a wvity, and never a compound such as quantity im- 
plies. But in his more consistent exposition he tries to show that the 
process is just an aggregate of sensations, and the so-called ‘unity’ is 
merely one more sensation added to the rest. Why the thousands of 
sensations (including, as we shall see, the ‘sensation of unity’) that 
compose a mental fact should not be called a quantity, passeth under- 
standing. 

Having made the mental and the physical thus mutually contradic- 
tory at every point, and therefore, making the problem of intercon- 
nection ten-fold more difficult than even for Descartes, how is the 
interconnection finally established? It is here, as has already been 
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implied, that the author believes a chief merit of his system lies, since 
it is idealism with room for a thorough-going psycho-physics. In- 
stead of faint-heartedly excepting some of our higher processes from 
physical domination, he would out-physiologize the physiologists. 
Not only does every mental process, be it high or low, have its 
nervous correlate, but, as the table has already indicated, the brain- 
side of the operation is the only side on which anything really causal 
occurs. The various mental elements have a kind of make-believe 
causal connection, in that their physical counterparts are causally con- 
nected, but they themselves have nothing of the kind in their own 
right. The true explanation of anything mental is thus always a 
physical one, and the whole stream of mental development, both in 
the individual and in the race, must be accounted for on a purely 
physical basis. In this way the author believes that freedom is assured 
to physiological psychology. We suspect that the physiological psy- 
chologists will prove as unappreciative of the kind of liberty here 
offered them as the most ungrateful Filipino could be. 

For of course an explanation of this kind does not explain. The 
mental occurrence is left in the embarrassing situation of having been 
forced (‘for purposes of explanation’) into a world of things ex- 
plicable, and is then denied a friori the very possibility of explana- 
tion. Its fellow psychic phenomena, according to Professor Miinster- 
berg, do not explain it, because there is no causal connection amongst 
them. Its physiological correlate, on the other hand, does not explain 
it, since there is no causal connection between mental and physical. 
To say, finally, that it is ‘correlated’ with something that is ex- 
plicable is little more illuminating, when closely examined, than if he 
had said it was ‘ abracadabra’ with the physical. For the correlation 
is not quantitative, and of course not even /empora/, since the psychic 
occurrence has neither duration nor place in time. The relation be- 
tween sensation and brain-process is a ‘ purely logical’ relation (p. 
431). But since the typical logical relation, that of union in a 
judgment, or of the connection of premise and conclusion, is, in Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s view, an act in the ultimate world of will, and 
cannot enter the world of description and explanation without being 
‘transformed ’ into sensation, it is indeed difficult to see what he can 
mean by introducing it here. The ‘transformed’ logical connection 
is just a complex of sensations from the muscles, tendons, and joints. 
It would seem then that this baffling connection between sensation and 
brain-process must itself be a sensation, or else a supersensuous, time- 
less act of will. In the one case we should be as far as ever from a 
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solution of the problem, and should have to devise intermediary ele- 
ments i” infinitum. In the other case, we should have taken refuge 
in an apperceptive act belonging to the indescribable world of ulti- 
mate reality; and this the author’s psycho-physics abhors. 

Since the mental object is timeless, perhaps a word ought to be said 
as to how it seems to have duration and position in time. This it gets, 
we are told, by being ‘ introjected’ into the physical stream. It takes 
upon itself the time of the brain process caused by the physical object 
to which the mental occurrence refers. The author does not tell us 
why we have a vivid consciousness of the time of those mental proc- 
esses that do not refer to any physical object at all, so far as we know, 
as for instance the thought of psychic atom, the time of re-occurrence 
of which in my own mind at this moment I could have marked to a 
second. Especially does his theory seem forced when we recall that 
such mental processes are given their time in absolute ignorance of 
what brain-process is involved, and without the possibility of noting 
when it occurred, even did we know its character and place. A more 
roundabout and unconvincing theory of temporal localization could 
hardly be conceived. Nor is this difficulty cleared up by the further 
suggestion that in every psychic phenomenon there is some peculiar 
psychic ‘quality’ that decides the time to which this phenomenon 
shall seem to belong. Since the psychic event in question seems at 
one moment future, and at the next instant present or past, he has 
immediately to assume that this quality itself undergoes change in 
order to produce this apparent change in time. How the change of 
the psychic quality can itself occur without involving time, he does 
not say. 

And, finally, before leaving the problem of the connection between 
mental process and brain process, it is interesting to note the metaphys- 
ical reason Professor Miinsterberg gives for connecting the sensation with 
just this part of the physical world rather than with some other. For 
since nothing whatever in the physical world really causes the mental 
process, nor is caused by it, nor is even simultaneous with it (timeless 
since it is), it becomes necessary to explain why this peculiar office of 
being guas? cause of mental occurrences should fall to the brain, rather 
than to the heart or foot, or even to the belt of Orion. The argument 
runs in this wise: Something had to be chosen that belonged to the 
physical world and that was influenced by all our objects of perception ; 
so far, of course, the heart or even the heavenly bodies, apparently, 
could have met the requirements. But since the mental processes are 
a private possession, and not open to inspection by others, it was 
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necessary, further, that the correlated physical organ should not be an 
object of perception to others, and not even to one’s self. Its /ogical 
appropriateness is consequently the decisive point in favor of the brain ; 
it partakes of the nature of the physical world and yet is a hidden 
possession like our consciousness. Here, come to earth again, is 
practically the good old reasoning about the pineal gland and its sim- 
plicity and central position as appropriate to the unitary and unex- 
tended soul. The consciousness of poor Bertino, whose brain was open 
to inspection by Mosso, would, according to Professor Miinsterberg’s 
theory, be left without any physical means of support. And the 
transparent jelly-fish must either find some covering for its simple 
nervous system, or give up all claim to a psychic existence. Such an 
@ priori ‘deduction’ of the brain as the organ of mind will hardly 
increase the author’s reputation for humor. But leaving out of ac- 
count all these difficulties as to the mode of interrelating the psychic 
and the physical, it is puzzling that the author should call his view 
Parallelism, It is an excellent example of /ucus a non lucendo. The 
only apparent kinship his view has with the historic doctrine of Paral- 
lelism is that it is not Interaction. If a geometrical designation were 
needed for the connection of two manifolds so antithetical, it had 
better be called (non-intersecting) Perpendicularism, to indicate that 
the compared lines run at right angles and in different planes. 

The artificial transformation of the world of mind for purposes of 
scientific explanation and description, as thus given, can hardly be 
said to be very successful as far as explanation is concerned. If we 
had resolutely aimed to transform things mental so as to make them 
inexplicable, it is difficult to see what more could have been done, 
We must now consider the success the auther has had in paving the 
way for description and communication, which was the other part of the 
supposed justification for giving his artificial form to the mental life. 

As is well known from his previous writings, Professor Miinster- 
berg’s psychology has always been atomistic in the extreme. And in 
the present work he does not abate one jot or tittle of his older view. 
** Everything psychic consists of sensations and of nothing but sensa- 
tions’’ (p. 429). Facts or no facts, he believes we are logically 
compelled to work the mental world over into this form, Will, emo- 
tion, judgment—all must be reduced, willy-nilly, to complexes of sen- 
sations. In those cases where the fact to be reduced is not a sen- 
sation at all, he has not yet given us any rule by which we may decide 
into what particular kind of sensation it should be turned. In case of 
doubt, he himself seems always to give the preference to sensations 
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coming from the muscles, the tendons, and the joints. It would be 
instructive if both psychologists and philosophers would append to their 
works something like the German doctor’s Vita, confessing their pet 
aversions and sympathies, and the type of image in which they habit- 
ually think ; the reader might then make allowance, as for some known 
probable error. Whether our author has been influenced by an un- 
usually strong motor tendency in his own life it would be impossible, 
without some such confession, to say. But, at any rate, just as his 
philosophy lays stress on the will rather than on reason or intellect, so 
his psychology emphasizes the motor sensations rather than those from 
the higher sense-organs. And while he seems to desire, in the more 
special physiological view which he proposes under the title of Actions- 
theorie, to distinguish between motor reactions and the sensations 
which such reactions arouse, and to admit that perhaps too much has 
been made of muscular sensations and of the sensory process gener- 
ally, yet his psychology is an out-and-out sensationalism, frankly and 
confessedly so. 

He tries to meet the objection so frequently raised against him that 
this view of mind provides only for the constituents, the filling, the 
‘matter’ of our consciousness, and takes no account of the con- 
nection, the different kinds of unity, the ‘form’ which is apparent 
there. Sohe names quite an array of new species of sensation to meet 
this requirement in his psychology—‘ sensations of contrast,’ of ‘ transi- 
tion,’ of ‘ unity ;’ and no doubt, if pressed to do so, he would find sen- 
sations for all the ten Aristotelian categories. This is interesting tactics, 
but it will never win the day. It is simply Hume’s psychology over again, 
requiring some one to show again the Kantian truth that our forms of 
mental connection cannot be reduced to sensation, no matter how good 
our motives are for so doing. Even admitting that we are justified in 
‘transforming’ white into black and still calling it white, what is it 
that unifies the ‘sensation of unity’ with the other sensations to 
which it is supposed to belong? And why should a ‘sensation of 
transition’ give a transitional character to other impressions, any 
more than any other sensation, like blue or sour. All these new 
sensations are supposed to be just bare unique qualities like red or 
bitter, and in that case there is no ground for assigning to them, in 
themselves, this peculiar relational réle, any more than to the colors. 
We hope that in the succeeding portion of his work, Professor Miin- 
sterberg will explain how the self-same motor apparatus can supply, 
like some Hermann from his hat, at one moment just plain sensations 
of movement, and, at the next instant, sensations of ‘ affirmation’ or 
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‘negation,’ and then sensations of ‘time-value,’ and so on. The 
chief error is in supposing that such complex forms as unity and transi- 
tion and affirmation and negation can ever be pressed into the com- 
pass of a single simple quality. We shall next hear of sensations of 
infinitesimal calculus, or of the Weissmannian theory. To say that we 
cannot have psychology except on these atomistic terms, is as absurd 
as to say that we must give up physics unless we can transform time 
into a kind of matter, and conceive of motion as a molecule having 
an atom of duration joined with two of space. 

One might look with more sympathy on this attempt to reduce all 
mental relation to sensation if it really answered the purpose for which 
it is proposed ; if it really made possible an accurate description of 
things. But it defeats its very end. For if there is anything utterly 
indescribable and incommunicable in mind it is sensation. The 
nearer we approach sensation the more we have to give up description, 
and appeal to a person’s own experience to know what we mean. In 
dealing with the classic question, as to whether we all mean the same 
by the term red, the author acknowledges (p.334) that his ultimate 
psychic-elements, to which he would reduce everything, are indescrib- 
able ; but he believes that this is made good by the accurate account of 
the physical process which accompanies the larger mental whole. This 
elaborate ‘working over’ of psychic facts in the interest of descrip- 
tion consequently ends in the proposal to give us, not a description 
of any real mental process, nor even of the fictitious substitute for that 
process, but a description of the physical correlate of this fiction which 
we have set up and called by the name of the real mental event. We 
ask for bread and are offered not even a stone, but a bad drawing of 
a stone. 

So that we must say of Professor Miinsterberg’s attempt to lay an 
epistemological foundation for descriptive psychology what we said in 
regard to the fitness of his theory for explanatory purposes ; if he had 
planned a conception of the mental life that would make it zdescrib- 
able, he could not have done better. If the mind needs any transforma- 
tion in order to make it describable, the method to pursue would be to 
make it quantitative and temporal and causal, and to leave in all the 
‘form’ that it could carry, rather than to clear out all these in the in- 
terest of sensation. As compared with a bare sensation, how much more 
exact is the description and communication of such ideas as ‘ square’ or 
‘hour’ or ‘seven.’ There is a peculiar sensational character to these 
ideas no doubt, and this the psychologist must not overlook ; but it is 
just because the idea in these instances is so independent, relatively, of 
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the particular sensations entering into the experience, that the most 
significant portion of the idea can be described and communicated. To 
reduce all our highly developed mental constructions to sensations as 
an aid to description would be like running a cathedral through a 
rock-crusher in order to get a good photograph of the building. No 
one can object to a psychologist’s finding all the sensations he can in 
even our highest processes, any more than one can object to a chemical 
analysis of the stone in a noble building. But the psychologist must 
find the sensations there, not put them there himself. To substitute 
sensations for things that are not sensations, and to say that for purposes 
of description these sensations are the whole thing—this is to give up 
truth in the interest of a theory. It is worse than to declare that the 
chemist’s report on the stone is the only objective account of an 
architectural whole. 

But with this we must close the discussion of this important volume. 
It is a helpful book, in that the author has the courage of his convictions, 
and has been willing to work out the foundations of psychological 
atomism more elaborately than has ever been done before ; it helps us 
see to what that theory leads when pushed to its logical conclusion. 
He himself tells us that he expects no general and immediate accept- 
ance of the details of his system ; and in this he will probably not be 
disappointed. The general thesis of his volume, however, that beyond 
psychology lies the wider field of philosophy, and that idealism must 
leave room for a thorough-going empiricism within the limits of psy- 
chology,—many will sympathize with this who cannot subscribe to the 
lesser features of his plan. ‘The author, as was said, calls this a book 
of battle, and, it must be owned, he wages the battle with ardor and 
skill. It has in it besides, a flavor of the German metaphysics of 
the old school, so heartily does the author throw himself into his 
intellectual reconstruction of things, and such implicit faith he shows in 
the application of logic even to the order of nature herself. The book 
has a lordly air toward fact that no American or Englishman, unless 
German-schooled, could ever quite assume. In this respect it seems 
fitting that it should appear in German, though it is to be hoped that 
this and the succeeding parts will be given us in English as well. 
Georce M. STRATTON, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Lorigine de la pensée et de la parole. Par Moncatm. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 316. 

The present work is another pleasing contribution to a problem whose 
various phases have been investigated and discussed by philologists, 
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psychologists, and physicians, but which has never received compre- 
hensive treatment as a whole—if one except Wundt’s latest work as 
an achievement of this kind. Certainly the work in review has both 
the faults and the advantages of a certain onesidedness of conception 
and presentation, the outlook being that of the philologist. 

Confusion of terms or of meanings is the source of much confused 
thinking on philosophical questions. The remedy is to seek the 
origin of language and of thought in language. A brief introduction 
acquaints the reader with the purpose of the enquiry, but leaves him 
in a general state of expectancy regarding numerous psychological 
and philosophical questions whose solution is to be found in the prob- 
lem of the origin of speech, but without the definite guidance or 
focusing of attention which it is the part of an introduction to supply. 

The first chapter corrects to some extent the impression that the 
present work has taken all knowledge to be its province, and after a 
short résumé of various hypotheses which concern the origin of man 
and his speech faculty, the well-known theories of ‘ interjection’ and 
‘imitation’ are introduced. These are at once abandoned on the ground 
that words do not retain the impress of primitive emotions, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, bear little resemblance to the cries of animals 
which the second of these theories invokes. Later in this work we 
find that the author accepts Max Miiller’s 121 roots as forming the 
original content of a primitive Aryan speech. This may be one 
reason for his rejection of the interjection and imitation hypotheses. 

This chapter contains some account of the beginnings of the study 
of Sanskrit and the literature of India, concluding with a brief men- 
tion of the Darwinian theory of descent and the religious dogmatism 
by which it has been opposed. In this, as in most of the questions 
touching the origin of human speech and reason, the philosophy of 
language alone is competent to decide. ‘‘ The point at which the 
animal ends and man begins may be precisely determined, since it 
coincides with the beginning of the root-period of language, and 
language is reason’’ (p. 40). The science of language has as its chief 
instrument philology, and it is from this aspect that the solution of the 
problem must be sought. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Language’’ depreciates the mul- 
tiplication of philosophical terms, and the belief—current in philosophy 
of the past—that such terms represent real entities rather than aspects 
of psychical life or activity. The author concludes, with Max Miiller, 
that ‘‘ language is not thought plus sound,’’ but that ‘‘ thought is lan- 
guage without sound’’ (p. 55). We think aloud, or the process of 
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thought is unaccompanied by vocal sounds. In any case we think in 
words. This is to identify thought with articulate language. Ges- 
ture language is not only aided, but, the author seems to say, made 
possible by the other and higher sign-system of social intercourse. 
Tribal communication by means of sign-language is accomplished 
only as the participants think, each in his own language, and trans- 
late their thoughts into pantomime (p. 56). Now, using the term 
language in the wider sense, to include all the outward manifestations 
of psychical activity that form the means of communication between 
man and his fellow, it may well be that thought is only the internal 
aspect of language, or that thought is impossible without language 
as a social medium of some sort. But there is a general opinion that 
the language of gesture is capable of a high degree of development as a 
speech medium, that, contrary to the opinion of M. Moncalm, it is cap- 
able of being carried to a degree of efficiency which is compatible with 
intellectual operations, that it is a natural system of sign-communica- 
tion, and, in the beginning, not dependent upon those already in pos- 
session of verbal speech (the author cites the case of deaf-mutes, p. 
56), or even that the evolution of the latter and higher form of speech- 
intercourse may have been the result of accidental causes which have 
diverted a more primitive form of expression into other and better 
channels. At any rate, one may fairly say that the language of gesture 
and expression, presumably the earlier, from the present state of our 
knowledge of the subject, has hardly been given sufficient space or due 
respect by the author, although, later in the work, sign-language, in- 
deed, receives mention as the earliest mode of communication. 

With the fourth chapter we enter upon the domain of comparative 
psychology. The point of departure for man and animal is the same. 
With both the cognition of things proceeds from the impressions of 
sense. But their paths soon diverge. Man possesses speech, thinks 
objects, and represents them when they are no longer present. Of 
some interest is the statement, which might not pass unchallenged by 
the psychologist of animal life, that the most intelligent brute never 
interposes an instrument for the accomplishment of an act between 
his will and its realization. Romanes’s receptual level of intelligence 
would hardly seem inadequate to this, but, stated in terms of the con- 
scious recognition of cause and effect (p. 60), comparative psychol- 
ogy would doubtless side with the author. 

In the social environment constituted by the ‘‘ First Human 
Societies ’’ (Chapter V), man slowly elaborated the speech mechanism 
which constitutes his badge of superiority over the brute creation. 
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The phenomena of nature, later to be adored or made subject to law 
and reason, wore for him the aspect of a terrifying dream. His facul- 
ties were ‘‘ between sleeping and waking,’’ and fear dominated his 
life. But common sentiment and collective activity assisted or lent 
outward expression by signs and inarticulate sounds, the latter the in- 
voluntary accompaniments of physical effort. These, the ‘clamor 
concomitants’ of Noiré, became differentiated as men applied them- 
selves to the various occupations which their primitive mode of life 
made necessary, or their growing knowledge of nature permitted. 
For this theory the author acknowledges his indebtedness to Noiré. 
Max Miiller’s 121 parent-Aryan roots furnish the philological mate- 
rial upon which depends much of the evidence supporting the hypothe- 
sis. These roots are verbal, the ultimate elements of language, and 
expressive of human activity. If, however, we may believe with 
such writers as Sayer and Farrar that these roots never constituted a 
true language, our reliance upon them as indications of the probable 
course taken in the differentiation of sounds is considerably weakened. 
Besides, words such as measuring, hating, knowing, thinking, and 
many others, witness a tolerably advanced state of society, and it is 
somewhat difficult to believe that language was then in its beginnings, 
or that from these roots we can conclude that the verb rather than the 
noun, action rather than the object, was foremost in human speech 
or interest. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the remainder of the 
chapter, which treats of substantives and the transference of man’s 
personal activity to the objects of nature. The author summarizes by 
saying that: (1) the basis of all roots is human creative activity, (2) 
the source of all our abstract ideas is the representation of purely 
material acts, (3) modern idioms are built on the ruins of ancient 
language and the knowledge of man’s nature, and the entire history of 
humanity will be revealed by the study of ancient language. A few 
pages are devoted to the stages of language, the first seeming to 
correspond to the usual ‘ isolating stage,’ the second being the ag- 
glutinative, and the third the period of myth. 

Myths are accorded separate treatment in the seventh chapter. They 
take their origin in metaphor—not the artificial and conscious metaphor 
of poetry—and in terms whose root-sense has been forgotten. Hence 
we ought not to expect that all myths will be explained. Myth pre- 
cedes mythology, the latter an inevitable and distinct period in the 
lives of peoples. 

The eighth and ninth chapters renew a discussion begun in the fifth 
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chapter on the nature and origin of general and abstract ideas. The 
root-terms do not express single but repeated acts, such as pounding, 
breaking, and thus the verb contains a conception (Chap. V). In the 
case of substantives, the term, which at first expresses the general in the 
sense of the vague, is gradually transferred to the particular object. 
Yet of abstract ideas in the true sense, primitive man, like the animal, 
hasnone. These ideas constitute the mental economy of later thought, 
and correspond to nothing real. 

The origin of the religious concept, the concept of God, furnishes 
subject-matter for positions of the ninth chapter and the four remaining 
chapters of the book. Problems of religion have been approached 
from two points of view. One question is: What is meant by the idea 
of God? Another is: How did the concept arise? Metaphysical 
solutions and dependent epistemological discussions are so unsatisfying 
that the only course appears to be the genetic, or rather the historic- 
philological treatment of such conceptions which finds them in the evo- 
lution of the human mind (p. 226), first present to man in external 
phenomena, then in his own person and phenomenal self, the epitome 
of all humanity. ‘‘ Finally in the clouds of psychological mythology 
and behind the veil of the ego, the true self which seeks the divine 
is revealed to man’’ (p. 266); it is the infinite in man as in nature. 
The search is revealed as man follows the clue of his own activity, 
passing through the earliest stages of anthropomorphism to the recog- 
nition of law and moral order, the formation of codes and religion. 
Interesting is the author’s treatment of fetichism, polytheism, and the 
comparison of Hebrew with Aryan conceptions. The ordinary view 
of the first is a circulus in arguendo, for before there can be fetichism 
there must be some notion of the divine. Before polytheism or mono- 
theism is henotheism ; for the primitive mind had no clear conception 
of plural or singular. ‘God is,’ not, ‘there is only one God.’ 
Thus the mind of the Hindu oscillates between the representation of 
many gods and the representation of one (p. 217). The Hebrew idea 
of God differs from the Hindu, partly because the former tended to 
treat natural phenomena as such, while the latter transformed them 
into personal agents, partly because of a certain inelasticity of the 
Semitic language which did not allow modification of original mean- 
ings once incorporated in root-words. ‘Thus an abstract idea of deity 
such as was possible with the Hindu was not possessed by the Hebrew. 
For the same reason, the myth element is lacking with the latter al- 
though, on the other hand, the Old Testament abounds in metaphor. 

The tenth chapter on ‘‘ The Vedic Hymns’’ makes philological 
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matter of more than ordinary interest to the layman, in fact there is not 
a page which is dry or devoid of interest in the thirteen chapters which 
comprise the book. The grace and charm of mythology has more than 
usual attraction as one reads. The concluding chapter of ‘‘ Observa- 
tions and Reflections ’’ on the scientific explanation of the purpose of 
existence is short and somewhat disappointing in its indefiniteness. 
We are brought to the recognition of the fact that philosophy and 
science are merely the combination of a few roots and 121 concepts 
of the understanding ; but this is hardly sufficient fulfilment of early 
promises, although the intermediate matter well repays the perusal 
of the book from cover to cover. Whether one is seriously minded 
toward the main problem and conversant with its details, or ap- 
proaches it for guidance, imitation, or general information, there 
must be much in the treatment and solution of its questions to satisfy 
and please the reader. But one remains unconvinced that the phil- 
ologist holds the key to the mystery of existence. The out-of-hand 
acceptance of Noire’s theory disposes of debatable matter in too sum- 
mary a way. Comparative psychology indeed finds a small place in 
the work, but anatomy, physiology, embryology, phonetics, the science 
of gesture and expression, and even the study of the child with its 
stage of self-taught or consciously invented language, are witnesses 
which receive no summons or cross-examination commensurate with the 
evidence they may furnish. Yet in this labyrinthine problem all clues 
deserve to be followed. The early decision in favor of the human 
activity hypothesis allows interest to center about the religious concept 
for the remainder of the work. But though it ‘‘may be much to 
show,’’ as the author says, that God, and soul, and immortality are 
not empty names, and that belief in the supersensible is not only 
universal but inevitable (p. 135), there are others who would reserve 
space for the question of validity when attempts are made to round off 
replies to the problem of origin and development with wider and 


and more conclusive generalizations. 
C. V. Tower. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


Platon. Von WiLHELM WINDELBAND. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann’s 

Verlag (E. Hauff), 1900.—pp. 190. 

Windelband in all of his works has shown great capacity for exhib- 
iting a personality, a speculative movement, or a problem, genetically. 
In characterizing the personality of Plato, he places before us, vividly, 
often picturesquely, the interplay of elements, social, literary, and sci- 
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entific, that were absorbed into the fiber of Plato’s being—the anabolic 
process, as it were, in the formation of the tissues of his spiritual struc- 
ture. Plato’s birth fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and 
in the geographical center of Hellenic life. The fierce opposition be- 
tween the democracy and aristocracy, the beginning of the decline of 
Athenian splendor tinged with a hue of pessimism which is reproduced 
in the dialogues, the highest achievement in art or letters,—these 
were the notable marks of the time. Into a world of such political agi- 
tation, fermenting with the yeast of class opposition, and refined by 
the highest art activity, Plato, aristocrat and artist, was born, and 
within his soul the eager longing of the time was clarified, became ar- 
ticulate in literary statement and transfigured in a new culture-ideal. 
For the decipherment of Plato’s character, the interpretation of his 
writings, the analysis of the spiritual and social conditions under which 
he lived and worked, one owes a heavy debt to modern philologico- 
historical studies, which have reconstructed for us on the basis of crit- 
ical or scientific principles a past that was much overgrown and obscured 
by myth and phantasy. The discrimination between fact and fancy has 
been due largely to such philologico-historical studies. From this 
source came the whole stimulus to critically examine documentary evi- 
dence, questions of authenticity, and adequacy of proof. It is grati- 
fying to find Windelband, who is less an historian than an interpreter, 
fully recognizing the debt of philosophy to philology, and generously 
citing Zeller as the chief exponent of these labors as far as they apply 
to Plato (p. 19). Zeller is no doubt the 4/-Meister of the critical 
historians of philosophy. The volume of Windelband falls into seven 
chapters, exclusive of an introduction in which he discusses the gen- 
eral significance of Platonism and the antecedent conditions that gave 
birth toit. The titles of the chapters show clearly how the author never 
loses sight of the personality of Plato in the entire book. They are as 
follows: The Man ; The Teacher ; The Writer ; The Philosopher ; The 
Theologian ; The Social Economist ; The Prophet. Under these head- 
ings a very remarkable mass of clear information is compressed within 
the small monograph. 

In reviewing the work, perhaps I cannot do better than commence 
with the moot and much discussed question of the chronology and 
order of the dialogues. Unfortunately, this still continues a quagmire 
not yet drained and converted into a historically safe and arable re- 
gion. Windelband follows the opinion enunciated by K. F. Hermann 
and George Grote, viz., that the writings conform to no preconceived 
didactic plan (Schleiermacher), but are documents of Plato’s own 
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spiritual development, and mark the stages of his inner history. 
This historical theory of Hermann has pretty well maintained itself in 
the struggle for existence, and may be regarded as established, although 
we have by no means reached any indefectible conclusions as to the 
exact order of the dialogues, or even as to the authenticity of many of 
them. We have no ground to suppose that any of Plato’s writings 
have been lost, as is so unfortunately true of the writings of Democri- 
tus and Aristotle ; on the contrary, it is certain that we have in the 
modern corpus many un-Platonic, even anti-Platonic dialogues. Win- 
delband, although he proceeds undogmatically and regards the classi- 
fication of the writings on the basis of the best contemporary re- 
searches as only tentative, gives an arrangement which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The youthful or Socratic writings (p. 50), 7. ¢., the minor ethical 
dialogues: Laches, Charmides, Euthyphron, Hippias I] (doubtful), 
Lysis, Alcibiades J (probably spurious), Apology, Crite. All of these 
were probably written shortly after the death of Socrates, and none of 
them prior to that date. 

2. The Anti-Sophistic writings: Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, Eu- 
thydemus, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Hippias J (doubtful). These polemical 
dialogues were probably composed during Plato’s residence in Athens 
prior to the first Sicilian journey. 

3- The florescent period or writings of Plato’s prime: Phaedrus, 
Symposium, Menexenus (doubtful), Jon (doubtful), Repudlic (Bks. 
I-IV, VIII-X). The Repudiic is not a unity in its composition, but 
according to the simplest theory, falls into three parts: (a) Bk. I and 
Bk. II, to 367, being the dialogue on Justice and Injustice ; (4) Bk. II 
367 to end of Bk. IV, being the dialogue on the Constitution of the 
Ideal State. To this sketch of the Ideal State belong also Bks. VIII- 
X. The first half, however, of Bk. X, containing a criticism of poetry, 
belongs to period 4, and is to be connected with the Phaedo and 
Philebus ; (¢) Bks. V-VII form the latest part of the Refud/ic and 
are written in the metaphysical atmosphere characteristic of the 
Philebus and Timaeus. Between parts 4 and ¢ of the Republic (or 
between the Symposium and Phaedo) belong the dialogues Sophist, 
Statesman, and Parmenides, all of which are of questionable authen- 
ticity, although they were doubtless written within the Platonic circle 
and the Sophist and Statesman are undeniably from the same hand. 

4. Chief Metaphysical Dialogues: Phaedo, Philebus, Republic 
(Bks. V-VII, Bk. X, first half), Zimaeus, Critias. 

5. The Zaws, work of Plato’s old age (Cicero tells us that Plato 
died ‘‘ pen in hand ’’—mortuus est scribens). 
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Considerable difference was shown in Windelband’s attitude towards 
the chronology and classification of the dialogues between the publica- 
tion of the History of Philosophy (1891) and the appearance of the 
Ancient Philosophy (1893), while the Plato shows practically the same 
position as that taken in the work of 1893. In this latest work, the 
Charmides has been withdrawn from the category of doubtful dialogues | 
in class 1, and H/ippias / has been included in class 2, although as a | 
doubtful composition. In the work of 1891 he had included in class | 
3 the following: Phaedrus, Symposium, Phaedo, Philebus, and the | 
Republic, the last named, however, being regarded as written at differ- | 
ent periods. In class 4 were included the Zimaeus, Laws, and Critias, | 
while class 5 of the P/ato was not employed. Between 1891 and 1900 | 
Windelband’s views regarding the Sophist, Statesman, and Parmenides | 
appear not to have changed. He continues to regard the Parmenides, | 
as he said in the Ancient Philosophy (p. 179), as an ‘* esthetic résumé | 
of actually fought word-battles’’ and as having originated in the 
Platonic circle, but of exceedingly doubtful Platonic authorship. 

Windelband regards the fundamental tone of Plato’s political phil- | 

| 


osophy—and Plato is first and last political philosopher and reformer— 
as pessimistic. He thinks this tone is inspired partly by the loss of 
Athenian hegemony through the Peloponnesian war and by the in- 
ternal fall of moral power in the Attic Government and people. Be- 
sides these causes, Plato had, of course, his own failures in political re- 
form at the Syracusan court to give him the strongest bias. Plato is ) 
through and through political philosopher without being a statesman. 

As soon as he tried mingling in the practical affairs of government his 

career came uniformly to a speedy and tragic close. He was unable to 

create a working constitution for a state, but he created instead an 

ideal polity. His activity is sublimated into doctrine. His success 

in affairs was not greater than that attributed by De Quincey ( Works, if 
Ed. Masson, Vol. VI, p. 336) to Lord Bacon, who ‘ played ‘ H— I! 
and Tommy’ when casually raised to the supreme seat in the council ) 
by the brief absence in Edinburgh of the King and the Duke of 

Buckingham.’’ The Gorgias is at once a polemic and a complaint 

against the prominence of sophistic leadership in politics, against the 

current democracy and demagogism. A further pessimistic note is struck 

in Plato’s advocacy of a return to nature’s simplicity, wherein he prob- ) 
ably voices only the gospel already proclaimed by the Cynics. Plato | 
is a pronounced reactionary. He urges the regulation of industry so | 
as not to permit it to minister to luxury anddecay. He is the opponent 

of political expansion, believing only in the traditional City-State, and 
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in his Ideal State he described this traditional zé2:¢ converted into an 
educational community under military control; the Zaws revise the 
Republic into an agrarian government of 5040 families. Plato had 
not learned the lesson of Persian power, nor the significance of polit- 
ical alliance in his own time, and he had no prophetic vision of such 
an empire as the Macedonian, although he was standing at its dawn. 
To his dying day, as witnessed in the fragment Critias, he was filled 
with the confident belief that the small City-State, wisely guided and 
strongly defended by a Spartan-like populace, could successfully main- 
tain itself against the attack of any earthly power with whatsoever 
weapons it might be equipped. This confidence was the outcome of the 
exaggerated emphasis placed upon the notion of political unity. An 
important innovation in the Platonic Commonwealth is the training of 
a special class of citizens to be soldiers,—the development of a stand- 
ing army. The far-reaching nature of this conception is easily missed 
by students familiar with this institution in the modern state. With 
Plato it was a new idea. Even in the Peloponnesian war one knew 
nothing of any special class of citizenstrained toarms. The armed 
defence of the state was the duty of every adult possessed of full civil 
rights. The Platonic provision of a body of men technically trained 
for this service was a notable departure and its significance is discussed 
by Windelband appreciatively. It is, however, the ethico-psycholog- 
ical basis of Plato’s political theories that mainly interests Windelband, 
and although there is perhaps not much of fact added here to what was 
already known, the manner in which the facts are treated is vastly 
superior to that of any manual with which I am acquainted. Windel- 
band’s superiority over most of the historians of philosophy lies not 
so much in his accumulation, discovery, or critical examination of 
facts, but in his mastery of them as philosophical materials. He is 
the philosophical historian of philosophy. He has consummate power 
in the analysis and restatement of problems, in his understanding of 
the inner significance of speculative movementsand of theirinterdepend- 
ence with culture conditions, and he is well nigh peerless in his ability 
to spread light over such subtle and elusive conditions, making them 
clear and full of meaning to the reader’s eye. 

In his explanation (p. 165) of the curious and to us unsympathetic 
provision for women in the government, Windelband says that in the 
feverish Athens of Plato’s time there was undoubtedly an agitation re- 
garding the condition of woman ( Frauenbewegung). The influential 
and well educated Hetairai are explicable only on such an assumption. 
Emancipated women play a considerable réle amongst the Cynics and 
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Cyrenaics. The Lcclesiazuse of Aristophanes shows, Windelband 
thinks, an acquaintanceship on the part of the comedian with at 
least the oral teaching of Plato. He further points out the fact that 
women were participants in the triumphal march of Dionysus, and re- 
ligious equality here might perhaps have furnished some suggestion for 
political equality. Political equality remained, however, in Plato’s 
mind only a theoretical postulate, which he did not even work out into 
detail, and certainly in the life of the Academy it was in no wise put 
into practice Windelband even goes so far as to suggest that it may have 
had its motive in irony, which I should consider exceedingly improba- 
ble. Plato himself concedes the impracticability of the Ideal State, that 
its provisions are adapted only to ideal conditions, and in the pessi- 
mistic temper in which the Zheaefefus is written, he regards the phil- 
osopher as essentially ill adapted to earthly political conditions, and 
believes he should take refuge in the heavenly life of contemplation. 
This mystic, religious element is a prominent trait in Plato’s character, 
although I cannot agree with Windelband that it wasun-Socratic. In 
the latest of Plato’s works, the Zaws, it is true, religious interests re- 
ceive the greatest attention politically, but they had received marked 
consideration in their ethical bearing in the Authypfhro and Crito. 
Further, it is natural ‘that with advancing years Plato should have laid 
greater emphasis on religion. The change from the Repuddic to the Laws 
is not marked merely by greater provisions for religious observances. 
The entire legislative philosopher class disappears, and the special 
military class is abandoned. The Ideal State is reduced to an essen- 
tially agrarian commonwealth. Plato thus converts in un-Platonic 
fashion his ideal community, with its life of science, into a country of 
landed gentry, whose property is hereditary and fixed, and whose main 
interest is religious rather than scientific, though not quite into a 
country of ‘‘ pious peasants,’’ as Windelband with some exaggeration 
says (p. 174). 

Plato hoists the standard ofa supersensible world, at which he arrived 
philosophically through the well-known epistemological struggle with 
the Sophistic doctrine of relativity. But this world which was origi- 
nally only a world of hypostasized ideas, becomes in its ethical or re- 
ligious bearings of the utmost consequence. The immaterial world 
becomes the world of higher reality, correlated with which is the eth- 
ical moment that to the higher reality belongs the higher moral value, 
and the consequent ultimate identification of the supreme reality with 
the Highest Good. In his advocacy of flight to this superior world 
through contemplation or neglect of sensible reality, Plato is thoroughly 
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un-Greek, but he stands here a prophet for coming ages. The influ- 
ence which he failed to exert on his own time—the story of this failure 
and its causes is interestingly told by Windelband (p. 179 ff. )—was 
exerted in Alexandria, on the fathers of the church, and on the 
ideals and organization of the medizval religious world. His 
conception of the supersensible world, of the authority of dogma 
in ethical and religious instruction, and the exaltation of such 
instruction as the fundamental function of government, spurned as 
these ideas were by the earth-loving Greeks, became the most vital 
principles in the social economy of the post-pagan centuries. They 
completely changed the scale of moral values, issuing in the exaltation 
of the worth of inner experience, and making the salvation of the soul 
the focus of universal interest. Just at the dawn of Christianity, when 
oriental religious ideas were streaming into the world of Mediterranean 
culture, Plato’s philosophy became, as Windelband thinks, the medium 
of crystallization for the ‘‘ greatest complex of ideas ever seen in human 
history’’ (p. 187). The dualism of the supersensible and sensible 
assumed now the profoundest practical aspect, and was the elemental 
presupposition of all religious thought. The further influence of Pla- 
tonism on the history of ideas as exhibited in medizval realism, the 
establishment of the notion of law in modern science, the episte- 
mology of German idealism, is too briefly mentioned by Windelband. 
Amongst the spiritual sources out of which has developed the social and 
economic position of science in history, there are none in the opinion 
of the author (p. 2), so important, impressive, and instructive as those 
connected with the name of Plato. In him the limit of human en- 
deavor appears to have been reached (p. 12). The culture-ideal of 
humanity—the ideal of life enlightened and regulated by science—is 
made incarnate in Plato for all time (747d. ). 

Windelband’s book represents the highest type of German mono- 
graph, reflecting the best results of contemporary research. It is cast 
in popular form, without, however, any sacrifice of scientific content. 
The author has an inimitably fine understanding of ow to say things. 
He has been touched by Plato’s spirit, and exhibits in the esthetic 
structure of his work the spell and influence of his Athenian master. 

Wma. A. HAMMOND. 
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Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso 
phische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr. == Philosophisches Jahrouch; Rev. de 
Mbt. = Revue de Meétaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


The Philosophy of T. H. Green. The late H. StpGwick. Mind, No. 37, 

pp. 18-29. 

In Green's earlier works, the world of nature in space and time is conceived 
as a complete unalterable system of thought relations. But this is not the view 
expressed in the Pro/egomena to Ethics. This hitherto complete system 
is here complemented by a personal ‘‘ self-distinguishing, self-objectifying, 
unifying, combining consciousness.’’ In a word, Green here steps from 
idealism to spiritualism, from Hegel to Kant and Berkeley. But is this 
combination thinkable, and does Green really succeed in thinking it? 
Professor Sidgwick in this article answers both these questions in the neg- 
ative. Green variously defines this self-consciousness as ‘one’ and 
‘many,’ as ‘ self-distinguishing and ‘ self-objectifying,’ as ‘ unifying’ and 
‘combining.’ But how can we predicate these relative terms of it without 
implying that it is itself inextricably bound by and determined through and 
through by the very system of relations from which, in the first instance, 
it is distinguished, and which it is supposed to create? Here Green is 
forced to fall back on his original idealistic position. If now we turn to 
his negative definitions of this self-consciousness, we are met by even 
greater difficulties and contradictions. It is defined as not in time nor in 
space, as neither substance nor cause ; and yet it is constantly spoken of 
as ‘continuing for ever,’ and as ‘acting upon’ and ‘ using ’ the life of the sen- 
tient soul asits organ. Do not these latter terms imply temporal causation ? 
Green tries to escape this last difficulty by distinguishing between divine 
and natural causality. The eternal consciousness, he claims, has no sepa- 
rate particularity apart from the manifold world, no character but that 
which it gives itself in its unifying action. But this distinction provides no 
basis for ethics, since the manifold is unified as much in the life of the 
sinner as in that of the saint. In a word, there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween Green's metaphysics and his ethics. And if we confine ourselves 
to his metaphysics, then this eternal consciousness becomes a mere abstract 
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empty entity, not worth the logical labor involved in demonstrating its ex- 
istence. If the world is once comprehended as a unitary ordered system 
throughout, what further gain to knowledge is there in referring this unity 


to a unifying principle ? 
IRA MACKAY. 


Mills Theodisee. S. SAENGER. Ar. f. G. Ph., XIII, 3, pp. 402-429. 
The publication of the three posthumous essays of Mill, Nature, The 
Value of Religion, and Theism, was the cause of much contemporary dis- 
cussion as seeming to indicate a decided change in what his literal followers 
regarded as his position. These essays form a positivistic theodicy, an at- 
tempt at a complete view of life induced by the balanced and careful nature of 
Mill's thought. The bridge to this theodicy is the peculiar modern longing 
for religion, which he treats as a problem in the essay on Re/igion. He found 
the moral value of religion to be due to the authority of the number in- 
volved, to early education and to public opinion ; these factors, being ex- 
trinsic, could be conceivably transferred to the support of rational utili- 
tarianism. The individual's interest in religion is due largely to the mystery 
of existence; he desires an answer to the question: Is the ground of 
things hostile or friendly to our teleology? This problem is the subject of 
the other two essays. Mill examines the often-employed adage, ‘ Follow 
nature,’ and finds that it may be a mere tautology, if taken as meaning, ‘ Do 
what you must’; if the meaning is, ‘ Know it for use,’ it is not ethical enough 
for a principle ; and any injunction to obey spontaneous instincts contra- 
dicts morality, which implies a contest with the nature of things. In short, 
our moral principles are all artificial, not natural ; the human nature pro- 
duced by art and culture is the ‘ nature’ we must follow. If we regard nature 
as teleological, the means employed seem to conflict with our traditional 
morality. We may either attack the process or revise our judgments of 
value. Mill clings to human morality as it is, and instead of explaining 
our moral standards from the evolutionary process, adopts the theory of a 
dualistic universe, in which a good and all-wise God is at strife with an evil 
principle which limits his power. He rejects the supernatural in Christianity, 
but regards its founder as the perfect model of all moral action, whom we 
may well regard as the special messenger of God to man. But even in 
this conclusion we may trace a lingering doubt due to Mill's peculiar 


nature. 
EpmuND H. HOLLANDS. 


Art, Industry, and Science. WARNER Fite. Psych. Rev., VIII, 2, pp. 

128-144. 

This article is a suggestion toward a psychological definition of the field 
of art. There are two possible attitudes to be taken toward beauty, accord- 
ing as it is conceived to be related or unrelated to truth and usefulness. 
The tendency has been to consider beauty as a unique quality. The im- 
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pulse toward artistic creation has been regarded as an outgrowth from the 
playimpulses. In opposition to this view, the writer suggests a theory that 
conceives art on the one hand, and industry and science on the other, to be 
successive phases in the evolutionary process ; art and industry are con- 
ceived as successive phases in the development of impulse ; art and science 
as successive phases in the development of cognition. Therefore beauty 
is related both to truth and practical serviceability. There is no objec- 
tively distinct class of zsthetic impulses, nor of objects of beauty such as 
it would be necessary to assume in defining beauty as a unique quality. 
The line separating the beautiful from the useful is a function varying with 
the stage of culture reached in the agent for whom the distinction is made. 
Everything that interests us affects the organic processes, and has therefore 
a relation to the life process itself. We have thus instead of an absolute 
distinction of zsthetic and practical qualities, a graded continuum with 
the practical at one end, in the needs more nearly organized into a system, 
and the esthetic at the other, in those least related to the organic system. 
If we would understand the full force of this contention, we must remember 
that human life is a process of growth, and the human being an evolu- 
tionary process. When a new impulse makes itself felt, and a new object 
is desired, it has first the appearance of the ideal and the beautiful ; then 
as the impulse becomes more imperative, the object loses this appearance, 
and becomes a necessary element of the life process itself. A similar re- 
lation exists between art and science. For psychology this is a relation 
between the appreciation of beauty and the cognition of truth and reality. 
Here again no sharp line of division can be drawn. Whether an object be 
apprehended as a work of art, or as a fact of science, depends entirely 
upon the extent to which it is apprehended in analytic detail. The differ- 
ence between zsthetic taste and cognition is one of degree only. Art, in 
order to remain art, must always retain the element of the mysterious. 
When apprehension reaches the point of detailed comprehension, the 
object is no longer a thing of beauty but merely a fact of science. 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


La définition de l'individu. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXVI, 1, pp. 

13-35; 2, pp. 151-172. 

Of late years some enthusiastic biologists have been inclined to describe 
man as an agglomeration of individuals rather than as an individual. But 
since it is from a knowledge of man that the term ‘ individual ' is derived, 
this can hardly be correct. Let us ask, then: What is the exact meaning 
of ‘individual’? How should it be defined? We all know, after a 
fashion, what we mean when we speak of an individual man, horse, or 
dog—but as we get lower in the scale of being we encounter difficulties, 
and when we reach the fresh and salt-water hydras, some species of which 
are composed of single, free members, others of which are found only in 
groups, we may be puzzled to state whether the single member of this 
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group is the individual. Having found, then, that there is a real question 
involved, let us ask what ideas are united in our term. J/ndivisibility is 
one; yet we may readily conceive of an individual as more or less divided 
—within limits. Community of origin and continuity also are included : 
yet questions of grafting, etc., may lead us into difficulties even here. 
But may we not say logically that an individual is ‘‘a living mass, the 
form of which is hereditarily obligatory’’? Should this definition be 
adopted, the problem of the hydra would be settled, for if the group-form 
were fixed and hereditary the group would be the individual, no matter 
how much its single members might resemble individuals of other species. 
We may say, then, that the individual is an hereditary morphological unity. 

Having arrived at a definition of the individual, M. Le Dantec proceeds 
to trace the course of animal life upward, showing the applicability of his 
definition in all doubtful cases. Individuality is an indispensable condition 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired characteristics, he declares. 
‘*From the point of view of heredity, the only difference that there is 
between the colony and the individual is that the hereditary patrimony 
common to all the cells of an organism is reduced, in the case of the 
colony, to a determination of the characteristics of the individuals consti- 
tuting it; and, on the contrary, in the case of the individual, includes 
all its personal characteristics."’ ‘‘ Different tissues are not diverse 
elements common to all the individuals of a species; but are 
different modalities of a unique element which determines the per- 
sonality of the individual under consideration.’’ Even in the vegetable 
world this holds, although there individuality is less developed than in the 
animal realm, But what connection is there between individuality as defined 
by inheritance and the psychical personality? The part played by educa- 
tion, that is, the totality of the exterior conditions encountered in the course 
of development, seems very small from a morphological point of view ; but 
differences absolutely inappreciable from that side are sometimes very im- 
portant psychically. Indeed, that sum of cerebral qualities which we call 
‘individual character’ may be inherited. The psychical personality, 
then, is partly determined by inheritance, partly given over to the action of 
exterior influences ; and it is only this second part of the personality which 


is capable of being modified through education. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Der Kausalbegriff in der neueren Philosophie und in den Naturwissen- 
schaften von Hume bis Robert Mayer. Josern W. A. Hickson. V. f. 
w. Ph., XXIV, 4, pp. 447-482, XXV, 1, pp. 19-56. 

The modern concept of causality originated with Hume. For him there 
were but two alternatives possible ; (1) either the causal relation was an 
abstraction of metaphysics ; or, (2) it rested entirely upon subjective and 
experiential grounds, for which there could be no other guarantee. In 
denying the first view, he made the concept of cause available for science ; 
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but in affirming the second, he assumed a position which he could not con- 
sistently maintain. Hume was obliged to admit the validity of experiment 
or favorable observation. He subsumed such cases under the generaliza 

tion that ‘‘the same cause produces the same effect,’’ a principle which he 
derived from experience. Granting that the general principle was won from 
experience, the subsumption of a particular instance under a general law was 
a resort to the deductive method. In fact, it is only as a result of logical 
deduction that one is able to establish the causal relation between successive 
impressions. Mach isthe modern champion of Hume's theory. His pole- 
mic against causality, cf. Warme/ehre, is superfluous, in that it is directed 
against a view that is no longer current. Moreover, his substitute for the 
concept of causality, the Prinzif des Abhangighkeit der Erscheinugen von 
Einander, is \ooser and less precise in its formulation than Hume's state- 
ment of the theory. 

Hume's immediate successors added nothing to his doctrine of causality. 
The critique of Thomas Brown has an historical interest because of its in- 
fluence upon Mill ; but Brown's objections to Hume's statement of the prob- 
lem were weak and ill-founded. The author suggests that we might well 
speak of a Hume-Brown-Mill Theory of Causality, if it were not that such 
a designation would minimize Hume's contribution. The divergent stand- 
points of Mill the empiricist and Mill the logician are shown in his waver- 
ing anc uncertain treatment of the problem of causality. While Mill said 
that succession must be unconditioned in order to establish the causal rela 
tion, he nowhere clearly distinguished between conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned succession. On the whole, Mill’s contribution to the theory of 
causality was unimportant. Kant agreed with the negative part of Hume's 
doctrine, but not with the positive. The difference in the positive positions 
of the two thinkers arose out of the difference in their conceptions of ex- 
perience. Kant frequently appeared to confuse ‘priority in time’ with 
‘cause.’ The cause for Kant has often a sort of absolute existence ; it is 
a ganz starres unveranderliches Ding, having no dynamic relation what- 
soever to the effect. While Kant recognized the validity of the principle 
of the conservation of energy, he did not use it as he might have to sup- 
plement his doctrine of the causal relation. The author concludes, that 
although Kant's treatment of the problem possessed many defects com- 
mon to Hume and his school, it was still Kant who made it possible to 
carry the problem beyond the pure phenomenalism of the ‘ empiricists.’ 

CARRIE R. SQUIRE. 


HISTORICAL. 


Lamarck’ s Views on the Evolution of Man, on Morals, and on the Relation 
of Science to Religion. A.S. PACKARD. Monist, XI, 1, pp. 30-49. 
This article, for the most part, consists of selected translations from two 

of Lamarck's works, the Recherches sur [organisation des corps vivans 

(1802), and the Philosophie zoologigue (1809). These selections show that 
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Lamarck anticipated Darwinism at about every point of importance. 
He compares man to the higher animals, Quadrumana, in point of bodily 
structure, mental faculty, and emotional nature ; and, on the basis of the 
similarity brought out by the comparison, concludes that man has evolved 
from these higher animals. The development of any organ is due to the 
continued and habitual exercise of its appropriate function, and variations 
in organic structure at large are due to persistent adaptation to changing 
environment. Moreover, Lamarck points out that, if any species or variety 
should attain to this increased degree of adaptation, it would thereby attain 
to greater strength and cunning, and would force its fellow mammals into 
the less fruitful and waste places of the earth, where their development 
would be arrested, while this particular species or variety would itself in- 
crease in number without hindrance, and, giving rise to numerous tribes, 
would in succession create new needs, which should stimulate industry, and 
gradually render still more perfect its means and powers. This is clearly 
the law of natural selection. But while Lamarck held that man is thus 
evolved, he still held that he is unique in possessing the faculty of reason, 
by which he can observe nature and nature's laws, and ultimately arrive at 
an idea of God, the orderer and maintainer of those laws. This side of 
Lamarck’'s philosophy is brought out most clearly in the Princifes primor- 
diaux, published shortly before his death, and which treats of man’s 
knowledge of God and of man’s moral duties. We cannot know God, he 
says, as a physical object among other objects, but only as He is manifest 
to us in the laws of nature of which He is the author, and if we would know 
God's ways, and so be enabled to live according to them, as is our duty, 
we must know His laws ; in a word, we must study nature. The portions 
of this article which are not translations are devoted, for the most part, to 


a eulogy of Lamarck’s personal character. 
IRA MACKAY. 


Les lois du mouvement et la philosophie de Leibniz. G. Mttuaup. Rev. 

Ph., XXV, 10, pp. 346-360. 

** In reading the philosophical works of Leibniz one is struck by the im- 
portance which he gave to his own researches in the laws of movement,"’ 
says the first sentence of this essay—the theme of which is the relation be- 
tween these mathematical discoveries and the metaphysics of the philos- 
opher. In his warfare against the Cartesian principle of the conservation 
of the quantity of movement, and his assertion of the permanence of the 
term mvt? rather than mv in the Cartesian formulas, there was, to his mind, 
more than a mathematical question involved. From it he deduced his new 
law that ‘‘ there is always a perfect equation between the full cause and the 
entire effect.'' ‘‘Thus, as the principle of the equivalence of cause and 
effect, the principle of continuity which did so much to condemn the physics 
of Descartes, and which, on the contrary, was in accord with the dynamical 
views of Leibniz, henceforth appeared as better established, more main- 
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festly real, and was ready to play its well-known part in the metaphysics of 
the Monad."’ In all probability, Leibniz’s metaphysical tendencies were 
independent of his mathematics, but traces of the new physics appear 
everywhere in his works, especially in the distinction he draws between the 
infinity of the possible, and the conditions of finality, expediency, and sim- 


plicity, upon which reality depends, GeorGta BENEDICT. 


Le mysticisme spéculatif en Allemagne au XIV sitcle. Tu. RUYSSEN. 

Rev. de Mét., IX, 1, pp. 100-110. 

This article takes the form of an exposition and criticism of the doctorate 
thesis of M. Delacroix upon Maitre Eckart. In mysticism the writer sees 
the natural attempt of men, impatient with the subtleties of reason, to find 
the Absolute by feeling and intuition. Often mysticism has found expres- 
sion in striking characters, and at other times is identified impersonally 
with religious sentiment. In M. Delacroix’s work, we see mysticism in 
both its personal and its anonymous aspect. He deals with the period in 
German mysticism beginning with Scotus Erigena and ending with Maitre 
Eckart. Between the times of these two men, mysticism was prominent 
in religious sects. Scotus Erigena adopted the essential conclusions of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. God he believed to be the absolute unity com- 
prehending all reality, and beyond the determinations of thought. Man 
finds God in himself, and can rise by faith to unity with him. Christ and 
the Church are only symbols whereby the unity of God and his creatures 
can be expressed to the ordinary mind. The Ortlibians and Brethren of 
the Free Spirit were religious sects and varieties of the same stock. Both 
believed that above the traditional religion there was a free religion which 
dispensed with all mediation between God and man, proved the emptiness 
of the sacraments, and reduced Christ to a model of sanctity. But while 
the Ortlibians believed that mortification of the flesh was necessary to the 
coming of the Spirit, the Brethren of the Free Spirit believed that the pres- 
ence of the Spirit sanctified all fleshly indulgence. Plotinus, Proclus, and 
Dionysius were the direct inspiration of Eckart. For him the Absolute 
embraced all and could not go outside itself in creation. The soul is divine 
by nature and seeks ever to re-establish its identity with God. By the exer- 
cise of reason and the discipline of religion the soul is drawn upward, But 
the unity of the soul with God is finally consummated in the silence and 
abstraction of mystic contemplation when God gives himself to the soul, 
and fills it with divine fulness. H. W. Wricurt. 


Friedrich Nietzsche. Cu. LE VERRIER. Rev. de Mét., IX., 1, pp. 70-99. 

This article gives a somewhat detailed account of Nietzsche's critical work, 
which the author regards as a very essential part of his thought, and as 
having furnished him with the principles developed in the more positive por- 
tion of this theory.—Nietzsche was not a system-builder. The aim of his 
thought was to get at Ais own reason for life, as neither religion, science, 
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ethics, nor metaphysics satisfied him. All of these he examined in the light 
of his utilitarian theory of knowledge, which made it only the organ of prac- 
tical action. He found God to be the invention of a race of slaves, to make 
less irksome the obedience exacted from them, Christianty was a reaction 
against the Roman world and the Roman thought of those who were held in 
subjection by it ; hence the ascetic ideal. Scientific asceticism, thought for 
the sake of an idol ‘truth,’ apart from any regard for practical value, is worse 
than religious. The noumenal world of metaphysics has no interest for man’s 
practical life ; and as a whole it is based on error. The idea of noumenon 
is the same in essence and development as that of God, and was created for 
the same purpose, to free man from the limitations of what really is ; the 
notion of soul is taken as an easy explanation of the unity of our states and 
actions ; it also is an illusion of the Wille zur Macht ; that of freedom is 
partially imported into the psychic realm from that of social life, and is based 
on an unjustifiable dissection of the psychic continuum. These three ideas 
are, however, the principal doctrines of metaphysics. Analysing our ethical 
ideals, Nietzsche holds sympathy to be ‘‘ the expression of a force seeking 
vent, or eebleness seeking support."’ Justice is ‘‘an equilibrium of might,"’ 
non-existent for the absolutely powerless. Obligation is an invention of our 
vanity to ennoble servility to the categorical imperative, really a relic of the 
past age of servitude, the immutability of which is a relief to sloth. Con- 
science and remorse are the results of our blindness to the real origin of the 
sentiments called moral, Our moral judgments of worth are one-sided, like 
all our other judgments, since, like all of them, they are founded on an origi- 
nal choice in practical life. Of their development into their present form 
Nietzsche gives three theories, which he makes no attempt to reconcile ; 
(a) the ‘‘good for us’’ is transformed by the practical tendency of the 
mind into ‘‘ absolute good’’; (4) the pressure of society, whose interests 
differ from those of the individual, creates altruistic morality ; (c) the im- 
perative in ethics is a vengeance of slaves against their free and uebermensch- 
liche masters. The elements which Nietzsche thus employs for explan 
ation in his criticism he organizes into principles of practice in the theories of 
the Over Man and the Eternal recurrence, Epsunp H. HoLtanps. 


Schopenhauer and Present Tendencies. W. CALDWELL. New World, 

IX, 36, pp. 639-655. 

Schopenhauer’s influence upon present thought is so great that it is dif- 
ficult altogether to escape it. Though in his own time professional philoso- 
phers long neglected him, he won recognition even before his death ; and 
more recently he has been ranked among the greatest philosophers of 
modern times. His significence in the history of philosophy is many-sided ; 
but the title of his chief work, 7Ae World as Will and Idea, indicates the 
purport of his essential teaching. The antithesis of appearance and reality 
has descended to us directly from Kant. Schopenhauer identifies the 
latter with activity, and the former, as simply the manifestation of that 
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activity, with idea or presentation. Reality is never to be attained outside 
man, in external nature. That is presentation ; whatever is presented to 
consciousness is appearance or idea ; and its reality is somewhat dependent 
upon it being an appearance to mind. But reality never can be merely 
presented. It is that which eternally is, that which man finds to be the 
reality of himself. It can never be sensed or even merely thought by us, 
but is rather something that is lived and willed by us. The world consists 
of the will that expresses itself in us as psychophysical effort, and that also 
expresses iiself in nature in various forms of energy ; of the will in its 
potency and of its phenomenal manifestations. The denial of the will to 
liveis simply the recognition of the fact that all things are manifestations of 
the same will that we find in ourselves ; seeing which a man will not will 
his own happiness at the expense of others. All true life is, to begin with, 
an equipoise between the will to affirm life in the selfish sense, and the will 
to deny life for the sake of the common life. Here the doctrine shows its 
affinity with both Christian and Eastern ideas of a salvation to be obtained 
through a denial of self, and an affirmation of the eternal or other-regard- 
ing will. Examples of Schopenhauer’s present influence are to be found 
in recent works by James, Miinsterberg, and Wundt. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Nietzsche and Darwinism. ALFRED FOUILLEE. International Monthly, 

III, 2, pp. 134-165. 

According to certain thinkers, Nietzsche was the first to deduce from 
Darwinism logical conclusions concerning the individual and social life. 
This raises the question, whether his ethics are the expression of Darwin- 
ism, and whether social Darwinism as understood by his partisans is a 
scientific morality. Nietzsche differed from Darwin, (a) in adopting dy- 
namism rather than mechanism as the ultimate principle in philosophy ; 
(6) in regarding aversion to organization as a natural characteristic of the 
strong; (c) in maintaining that justice was a ruse of the weak to defend 
themselves, and (@) in considering pity, even in the later stages of evolu- 
tion, as depressing to vital function and as contrary to social welfare. 
Nietzsche was unscientific ; by limiting activity to mere ‘domination’ he 
neglected one half the facts of the physical and all the facts of the mental 
and moral life. His ideal was the highest energy, but struggle is a waste 
of energy. The will which struggles sees its power diminished by the re- 
sistance which it provokes. Admiration of natural selection and the success 
of that which survives logically results in the admiration of altruism, kind- 
ness, and philanthropy. Guyau, who is free from moral or religious preju- 
dices, and for whom the true imperative is self-imposed, reaches the opposite 
conclusion. By scientific analysis he finds the highest life in the most 
generous one. Instead of a tendency to prey on others, he sees a tendency 
toward union with others. In terms of evolution, the most social organism 


is the most perfect. N. E. TRUMAN 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Schepenhauer, Hamilet, Mephistopheles. Drei Aufsitze zur Naturge- 
schichte des Pessimismus. Von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Berlin, Wilhelm 
Hertz, 1900.—pp. ix, 259. 

In these essays Professor Paulsen places before us three figures which 
throw light upon each other by reason of their similarities and dif- 
ferences. All three of them possess, in an exaggerated degree, the un- 
happy gift of detecting the evil and ugly phases of life. They delight in 
revealing the world in all its ugliness and nakedness, and are fascinated by 
the sight of human weakness and vice. They are all lacking in iove, in 
the love that discovers the good in man and turns all things to good, the 
love that finds even in the apparently most hopeless soul a spark of human 
perfection, and can see the evil sud specie boni. And they all lack faith in 
human nature ; mankind is utterly depraved and there is no hope for it. 

The difference between these characters lies in this. Schopenhauer 
and Hamlet really despise the wickedness and ugliness of life, which are 
an offence to them, while Mephistopheles loves everything low and vulgar ; 
this is his natural element. Yet they too find a certain pleasure in it ; the 
presence of these shadow-sides confirms their theory of life and serves as a 
means of exercising their wit. They hate the wrong, but they cannot keep 
from analyzing it and contemplating it ; they are morbidly attracted to it ; 
they seek it out and expect to find it everywhere. 

The business of displaying the sore spots of humanity, Professor Paulsen 
believes, has never been pursued with greater skill than during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. Our literature is full of the spirit which 
reveals itself in Schopenhauer, Hamlet, and Mephistopheles. And it is not 
solely the love of truth that has actuated our age in this regard. We have 
grown tired of the false idealism that painted everything in a rosy hue, and 
this realistic spirit in our literature and art is a reaction against the past. 
But as is usually the case in such movements, we have gone too far in the 
other direction ; where our predecessors saw nothing but beauty and truth, 
we see nothing but ugliness and lies. But this tendency cannot endure. 
The object of art will ever be to portray the beautiful, the true, and the 
good, to use the evil as a foil to the good, to paint the shadows in order to 
bring out the light, and to place before the human will as the goal of its 
deepest longings tangible and impressive images of the noble and the good. 
That is what the great masters, the creators of Hamlet and Mephistopheles, 
have done, and that is what the art of the future must do if it would en- 
dure. 

This is an unusually fascinating and vigorous little work, and I for one 
have read it with the keenest interest and pleasure. The characters de- 
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picted are certainly attractive to most of us, and the manner in which they 
are presented by Professor Paulsen is masterful. The characterization of 
Schopenhauer’s personality and philosophy is full of life and strength. 
Schopenhauer’s system is, indeed, the natural reflection of his own self, 
his soul is a wor/d as will and idea. His intellect is clear, placid, and 
blessed, his will dark, troubled, and full of woe. His will-life netted him 
nothing but sorrow and disappointment ; in the contemplation of the world 
of ideas he could forget his own disordered impulses and rise beyond the 
misery of his everyday existence. He was intellectually honest, sincere, 
brave, and proud ; volitionally he was selfish, vain, arrogant, hot-tempered, 
sensual, grasping, distrustful, and full of idle fear. ‘‘In his practical life 
he suffered shipwreck, but he found a refuge in the realm of thought to 
which the talents and inclinations of his early youth had pointed him.”’ 
The dualism of his nature is reflected in his philosophy ; it is the dualism 
of will and idea. His pessimism is the expression of his own unhappy 
will. His moral philosophy is the almost exact opposite of his real life 
and behavior ; in it he passes judgment upon his own moral bankruptcy. 
Sympathy is for him the basis of morality ; self-denial and self-sacrifice 
alone give a man moral worth. Goodness of will is noumenal goodness, 
essential good ; intellectual efficiency is merely a phenomenal affair, a brain 
phenomenon that is nothing in itself, while the goodness of the heart can 
never pass away. In this regard, Schopenhauer is in perfect agreement 
with the great religions of redemption, the religions which preach the nega- 
tion of the natural will, the elimination of our lower desires. 

Schopenhauer's theoretical philosophy is also rooted in his personality. 
He is an idealist in epistemology and a voluntarist in metaphysics. This 
empirical world of ours is a world of illusion and does not deserve to exist. 
The will is the essential phase of being, the intellect a derivative function 
of the same. This voluntarism, Professor Paulsen thinks, is Schopen- 
hauer's greatest achievement ; the time will come when the history of psy- 
chology will begin a new epoch with Schopenhauer. His pessimism, how- 
ever, is not a necessary consequence of his doctrine of will; for after all 
this will of his can negate itself and therefore realize its ultimate end and 
highest good, salvation. 

Professor Paulsen's interpretation of the character of Hamlet has been 
received with the warmest favor, on the one hand, and with a storm of in- 
dignation, on the other. The cause of this difference of opinion is plain 
enough, A great drama is like a human life, subject to various interpreta- 
tions, and absolute agreement is no more possible in the one case than in 
the other. Professor Paulsen regards the behavior and character of Hamlet 
as abnormal. His vacillation, he thinks, is not due to rational delibera- 
tion or to moral scruples, but to an almost diseased state of mind. The 
contemplation of events following the death of his father has destroyed his 
faculty of moral volition and action. The dominant feeling aroused in him 
by his surroundings is one of intense aversion and contempt, which poisons 
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his imagination and cripples his will. He feigns insanity and is thereby 
enabled to give free expression to his disgust, and to reveal the court life in 
all its moral hollowness and ugliness. His emotional nature is disordered ; 
states of deep depression rapidly alternate with states of exaggerated joy. 
His speech betrays these sudden changes of sentiment. At one moment, 
his conversation is pitched in a calm and rational key, the next, he breaks 
out in a torrent of wild and angry abuse of himself and others. His re 
ation to Ophelia shows the same defect in his nature ; the passionate love 
which he pours forth in such extravagant form in his letters to her, is super- 
seded by a feeling of contempt which vents itself in heartless brutality, and 
finally gives way again, at Ophelia’s grave, to a pathetic declaration of ex- 
travagant love. 

Hamlet's trouble is not of the kind to make him morally irresponsible. 
He is simply unable to assume the proper attitude to the evil which sur- 
rounds him. Instead of attacking it bravely and beating it down, as char- 
acters like Laertes and Fortinbras would have done under similar circum- 
stances, he contents himself with unearthing it and reviling it. The 
problem which fate gave him to solve was the punishment of the male- 
factor who had seduced his mother, murdered his father, and robbed him 
of his inheritance. This problem he fully understands and accepts, but 
cannot solve, not because of its magnitude and the absence of favorable 
opportunities, but on account of the weakness of his will and his unfortu- 
nate habit of brooding over the wickedness and ugliness of it all. He 
surrenders himself to the play of his morbid imagination, and the end of 
the story is that instead of grappling with the evil and overthrowing it, he 
is himself caught in its clutches, made a playball in its hands, buffeted by 
it from pillar to post, until will-less tool of fate that he is, he is hurled 
against the poisoned sword of Laertes, and forced in the dying moments of 
his wasted life to inflict the long-deferred punishment upon the moral 
monster whom fate had driven into his toils so often before. 

Professor Paulsen's portrayal of Ophelia’s character and of her relations 
to Hamlet is open to criticism. He believes that she suffered the fate of 
Gretchen in Faust. The songs she sings in her madness and the ugly 
remarks addressed to her by her lover show that she has been too free with 
her love. After the ghost scene Hamlet loses faith in her honesty, he 
comes to look upon her as calculating, and thinks that she is allowing 
herself to be used totrap him. The conclusions with reference to Ophelia 
do not seem to me to be warranted by the facts. Hamlet's treatment of 
her may be explained by his loss of faith in all womankind—it is not 
strange that a man should grow distrustful of women whose own mother 
has behaved as his did. And the doudble-entendres in his conversations 
merely reflect the condition of English society in Shakespeare's time. 

The chief characteristic of Mephistopheles is his love of everything low 
and vulgar, his absolute insensibility to the pure and noble. He is low 
and vulgar himself, he sees nothing but the low and vulgar, and he makes 
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everything that comes in contact with him low and vulgar. At the same 
time, he possesses an unusually penetrating intellect, which peers into the 
depths of human sensuality and selfishness. He does not believe in the 
good; he regards it as a mere external layer of reality; behind it are 
vulgarity and baseness, the kernel of human nature. He scoffs at religion 
and the love of truth; his philosophy is the philosophy of sceptical 
nihilism : fe me crots rien, je ne crains rien, je n' aime rien. 


But his efforts to ensnare souls utterly fail; he is and remains der’ 


dumme Teufel. Gretchen sins and sins grievously, but her sin does not 
debase her, does not drag her down; she suffers remorse and makes 
atonement by accepting her punishment. Faust too is saved in spite of 
the devil's machinations. He owes his salvation to several things: to his 
aversion to the low and vulgar, to his noble discontent, to his feeling for 
the beautiful, true, and good. 

Geethe’s drama portrays the conflict between the two phases of human 
nature, the spiritual and sensual. These two elements are combined in 
Faust: Zwet Seelen wohnen ach in meiner Brust. The play expresses 
this thought : The good is more powerful than the evil, the spiritual side 
of man stronger than his animal nature. The evil is the negative phase of 
existence, the non-being; the good is the real, rea/itas and perfectio 
coincide. In the evil the good becomes conscious and sure of itself; the 
evil is necessary to bring out the good, it is one of the essential contrasts 
of life ; life is impossible without. Faus¢ is therefore a poetical theodicy. 
It represents Goethe’s own view of life and is an expression of his own 
character. Goethe has perfect faith in human nature: ‘‘I believe in God, 
in nature, in the triumph of good over evil,’’ he once said to Eckermann. 
His is a positive nature ; the desire to sit in judgment and condemn is 
foreign to him. In fact, his own We/tanschauung is diametrically op- 
posed to Mephistopheles’s nihilistic pessimism which sees all things sud 
Specie mali, 

In an Appendix Professor Paulsen prints an admirable little essay on 
The Ironical Element in the Position and Speech of Jesus Christ. 

FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


Spencer and Spencerism. By HECTOR MACPHERSON. New York, Double- 

day, Page & Co., 1900.—pp. x, 241. 

The object of this book is to give a general view of the evolutionary 
philosophy as taught by Mr. Spencer, with some account of Spencer him- 
self, and of the origin and progress of his life work. It is written with the 
approval of Mr. Spencer, yet the author assumes the sole responsibility for 
it, and says: ‘‘The book is by no means a slavish reproduction of Mr. 
Spencer's writings. Taking my stand upon the fundamental ideas of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, I have used them in my own way to interpret and 
illustrate the great evolutionary process ’’ (preface). Mr. Macpherson does 
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not enter into details at all ; but devotes himself entirely to the main prin- 
ciples of the Spencerian system, with only such reference to particulars as 
is necessary for understanding the principles. Moreover, although the 
author does not say so, his book really presupposes in the reader some 
knowledge of Mr. Spencer's works, or at least of the evolutionary doctrine 
in its various applications; Mr. Macpherson's object being to show the 
nature and significance of that doctrine, rather than to describe the evolu- 
‘tionary process itself. This work he has done well, with evident love of 
his subject, and in a lucid style and with considerable expository skill. 

To most readers, however, I think the earlier chapters of the work, 
giving a sketch of Mr. Spencer's early life and education, will be found the 
most interesting. I must refer to the book itself for the details, but there 
are two points connected with Spencer's education which are worthy of 
notice, and which Mr. Macpherson himself dwells upon. One of these is 
the fact that Spencer's failure to receive a university education, which some 
writers have thought detrimental to him, was caused by his inaptitude for 
classical studies. Mr. Macpherson, however, does not think that the lack 
of university training was any disadvantage in Mr. Spencer's case, except 
in one respect, namely, that ‘‘he was compelled to face not only a 
hostile public, but the insidious opposition of university cliques, who could 
not bear to see a new thinker of commanding power step forward into the 
intellectual arena without the hall-mark of university culture’’ (p. 13). 
The other important fact in Spencer's education was his failure to appre- 
ciate the religious side of life. This was not due, as in Mill's case, to his 
being excluded from religious influences, for his parents were both religious 
people, and he was for some years under the care and teaching of his 
uncle, who wasaclergyman. On this point Mr. Macpherson says: *‘ There 
is nothing in Mr. Spencer's writings to show that religion had ever taken 
vital hold on him, as it did some of his noted contemporaries. .. . In 
conversation I once asked Mr. Spencer if, like George Eliot, he had first 
accepted the orthodox creed, then doubted, and finally rejected it. His 
reply was that to him it never appealed.’’ Most readers, | think, will agree 
with Mr. Macpherson when he adds : ‘‘ To this lack of receptivity must be 
traced the error into which Mr. Spencer fell in his Firs Princifles in sup- 
posing that science and religion would find a basis of agreement in recog- 
nition of the Unknowable. The terms proposed by science resemble those 
of the husband who suggested to the wife, as a basis of future harmony, 
that he should take the inside of the house and she the outside’’ (pp. 9, 
10). Mr. Macpherson himself, however, though he seems to appreciate 
the religious side of life, has evidently failed to reach a philosophical solu- 
tion of religious problems, and ends his discussion of the subject with the 
remark that ‘‘the place hitherto occupied by theology will henceforth be 
taken by science"’ (p. 199). 

I have no space to dwell at length on the author's outline of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, nor is it necessary to do so, as his exposition follows the lines 
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of Mr. Spencer's own works, with which the readers of this REVIEW are 
familiar. He treats of the fundamental ideas of Spencerism as set forth in 
the First Principles, and then goes on to speak, of the evolution of life and 
of mind, of the economic, political, and ethical evolution of society, follow- 
ing, of course, the lines laid down by Spencer himself, and of the evolution 
of religion. The book closes with an estimate of the philosophical and re- 
ligious significance of Spencerism as awhole. With regard to Mr. Spencer's 
biological doctrines | am not competent to speak ; nor have I space here to 
enter on any criticism of his psychological views, or of his extended and 
laborious treatment of social and political questions, interesting as such a 
discussion might be. 

But one of his psychological doctrines, which has a bearing on philoso- 
phy, deserves a brief remark, especially as Mr. Macpherson deems it of 
great importance. I refer to the doctrine that what are called necessary 
truths are the product of the experience of our ancestors extending through 
ages, and registered in some unaccountable way in the nervous system, 
until they now appear to be innate forms of thought. This theory is termed 
by the author of this book ‘‘ Mr, Spencer's great philosophical contribution, 
whereby he revolutionized the science of psychology by bringing to an end 
the historic feud between the intuitionalists and the experimentalists’’ (p. 
113). 1am obliged to tell Mr. Macpherson that philosophers and psychol- 
ogists regard that particular theory as little better than nonsense, and as 
being its own refutation. 

That Mr. Spencer has done useful work in various departments of thought 
is universally admitted ; but the question arises whether his work can prop- 
erly be termed a philosophy. Mr. Macpherson of course deems it so, but 
according to his definition of philosophy as given in this book, it is not. 
He says: ‘‘ Science has been defined as the systematization of our knowl- 
edge of phenomena. In a word, science deals with the modes of exist- 
ence; philosophy with the nature of existence’’ (p. 30). Now, if that 
is true, and it certainly contains a large measure of truth, Mr. Spencer's 
system of thought is not a philosophy; for he expressly repudiates the 
attempt to explain the nature of existence. The nature of matter and 
force, of life and mind, is in his opinion utterly inscrutable ; and at the 
heart of things he postulates an Infinite Power which is and must forever 
remain unknowable. Moreover, evolution is not a law, but a process, not 
a cause but a series of effects ; and, consequently, the evolutionary scheme 
is descriptive merely and not explanatory. For these reasons I cannot re. 
gard the Spencerian doctrine, even admitting its truth, as a philosophy at 
all, but only as a codrdination of the sciences ; and this, I believe, will be 


the verdict of posterity. James B. PETERSON 


Psychology : Empirical and Rational. By MicHAEL MAHER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, rewritten and enlarged. London, New York, and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green & Co,, 1900.—pp. xvi, 602, xii. 
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The first edition of this work may be considered the joint product of 
two very different forces : the Encyclical, Aeterni Patris, of Pope Leo XIIL., 
and the examinations in psychology set by the University of London. The 
former influence was one of vast importance; it emphasized a leading 
characteristic of our age, that of centralization, since it united and har- 
monized the scattered labors of Catholic philosophers. The latter influence 
was to a large extent directed by Mill, Bain, and subsequently Sully, many 
of whose principles Stonyhurst, in common with other institutions, refuses 
to accept. The Stonyhurst Psychology aimed to reconcile these two move- 
ments by insisting on the continuity of philosophic thought, by searching 
both Aristotelian and Scholastic principles of psychology in the light of 
modern discovery and progress in science, and by constructing out of these 
elements a system of psychology adequate to our present needs. Now, it 
is, in a measure, true to say that these views and aims are not new. They 
were emphasized by Professor Cattell before the American Psychological 
Association in 1895, and by Professor James in his 7Za/ks on Psychology 
(p. 7). The latter authority there states: ‘‘ There zs no ‘ new psychology’ 
worthy of the name. There is nothing but the old psychology which began 
in Locke's time [sic], plus a little physiology of the brain and senses and 
theory of evolution, and a few refinements of introspective detail.’ 

Yet in the first edition of the work before us there were certain reserves 
that did not commend themselves even to all who sympathized with the 
work and appreciated its importance. These deemed it not merely ‘ad- 
visable,’ to quote the words of the Preface, but even imferative, ‘‘ to indi- 
cate the methods and chief results of the most recent investigations in 
physiology and psychophysics which seem to touch our subject "’ (p. viii). 
Nor were they willing to admit that ‘ very little light is thrown on philo- 
sophical or psychological problems by these branches of knowledge’ (p. 
ix). It is gratifying to note that whereas the second and third editions of 
the work remained substantially unaltered, the fourth is much more in 
touch with the age. 

A comparison of the table of contents in the first edition with that of the 
last, shows not only that the author has developed many topics more fully, 
but likewise that he has modified his appreciation of their relative impor- 
tance. The Internal Senses are not now treated in a separate chapter, but 
are associated with the External Senses (Chap. V). Chapters VII (Develop- 
ment of Sense Perception), IX (Memory, Mental Association), X (Sensuous 
Appetite and Movement), XII (Intellect and Sense), XIII (Origin of In- 
tellectual Ideas), XV (Judgment and Reasoning), are much enlarged. In 
Chapter XVI, Apperception is now associated in the title with Attention. 
Determinism is made a prominent topic, and with Free-Will has a chapter 
to itself. Theories of the Ego occupy two chapters, and Hypnotism is dis- 
cussed in one of the supplements. Chapter VI, on the Perception of the 
Material World, and Chapters XIII and XIV, on the Origin of Intellectual 
Ideas, really belong to Epistemology, and therefore might have been ex- 
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cluded from the treatise. Mercier, of Louvain, refers them to Critical Logic. 
The many principles and arguments which make up the bulk of a Philoso- 
phy of Mind, our author prefers to treat conjointly with the phenomena of 
mind, and in this he is not without precedent. 

The physiological aspect of psychology is presented in the first part of 
the book. Four pages of illustrative plates have been inserted. ‘‘ The large 
quantity of fresh psychological literature which had appeared [since the 
first edition], especially in America,’’ called for an ‘‘enlarged treatment 
of physiology, psychophysics, and psychometry’’ as effecting the phe- 
nomena of mind. But in this treatment we find some inaccuracies and 
some inconsistencies. Thus, while it is true that the scope and mean- 
ing of Weber’s law are still under discussion, yet it is an extreme position 
to hold that the advocates of psychophysics mistake and seriously exag- 
gerate the value of that branch of study (p. 57). Moreover, the author 
fails to emphasize sufficiently the principle of which this law is an incom- 
plete expression, a principle discussed by Professor Barberia, of Piacenza, 
in an interesting paper, / Esthésimétrie et la psychologie de Saint-Thomas, 
at the Catholic International Scientific Congress held in Paris, in 1888. 
Besides, does not the author contradict himself when he asserts (p. 27) 
that ‘‘ very faint impressions on the sense-organs are ordinarily not per- 
ceived ? 

When he speaks (p. 61) of ‘‘the ‘ personal equation’ of different ob- 
servers which has to be taken into account in certain delicate astronomical 
observations,’’ he is limiting this condition to an extremely narrow sphere. 
The personal equation is an important element in every conscious act of 
man. It affects poet, painter, sculptor, and literary artist. It tinges our 
views of religion and of science. And evidence is not lacking that our 
author himself has not escaped its influence. Historically, it may be con- 
sidered the normal equilibrium following the reaction against Kant's ex 
treme subjectivism. 

In the chapter on Memory there is no reference to the patient investiga- 
tion of Ebbinghaus. In the discussion of the Immortality of the Human 
Soul, the later views of Professor James, as stated in his Ingersoll Lecture 
at Harvard about two years ago, might have found place, particularly since 
they imply some approach, though remote, to the teaching set forth in the 
Stonyhurst Psychology. The treatment of Free-Will in Gutberlet'’s Die 
Willensfreiheit und ihre Gegner, is so broad, judicious, and pertinent, that 
this brochure should not have been relegated to the list of readings (p. 424). 
It would have been a distinct gain when denying ‘‘ the necessity of assum- 
ing the existence of another ultimate faculty [that of Feeling] generically 
distinct from those of cognition and appetency’’ (p. 221), to have noted 
the excellent contribution to this topic from the pen of St. George Mivart in 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 1878, under the title of Emotion. 
A like criticism of incompleteness is to be pronounced on the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Some recent authors appear at times to believe that these 
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methods of inductive inquiry [employed to-day in experimental psychol- 
ogy] are a result of modern discovery, and that surprising advances of an 
undefined character have been, or in the immediate future will be, effected 
by their means in our knowledge of the nature of mind’’ (p. 18). It is 
indeed true that Aristotle (and later on, the best of the Schoolmen) did in- 
sist on induction ; and this fact has been noted of the former not merely 
by Barthélémay St. Hilaire, whom our author cites, but likewise by Domet 
de Vorges in a series of interesting papers in the Annales de philosophie 
Chrétienne, 1891, and in our own country, by Professor Cattell. But it is 
also a fact that the modern phases, and the recent development of psy- 
chology, were conditioned by the development chiefly of physics and biology. 
The application of mathematics to physics paved the way for its application 
to psychology, and the benefits secured to biology from a study of the 
principles of evolution (I speak not of its extreme form), have opened a 
field to investigation in psychology. Professor Creighton has said (/niro- 
ductory Logic, pp. 300-303): ‘‘ The first efforts of intelligence to under- 
stand the world take the form of judgments of Quality. . . . Our thought, 
however, . . . pushes farther its work of analysis and construction. . . . 
And when this stage is reached, judgments of quality are already pass- 
ing into the next higher type, judgments of Quantity."" To a limited 
degree and in a different way, this is also asserted in the text before us ; for 
it states that ‘‘ when the effects of large changes in the degree of the stim- 
ulus are compared, introspection seems to affirm changes of quality as well 
as of quantity ’’ (p. 58). 

Exception must be taken to some of the remarks on judicious skipping. 
Free-Will is one of the most complex subjects in the whole domain of 
psychology. It is hedged in with difficulties. It presupposes a settlement 
of many of the questions bearing on sensation, emotion, intellection, and 
even heredity, and environment. To recommend the general reader to 
begin with this chapter, and then proceed to such topics as the spirituality 
of the soul, theories of the ego, etc., is advising a course that is out of 
harmony with the ordinary rules of method. 

No attempt has been made to illustrate the application of psychological 
principles to the art of teaching, nor does the scope of the work call for 
this. The indications in the Preface of the matter ‘‘ of most use from the 
standpoint of the theory of education,’’ do not afford any immediate help to 
the teacher. Some practical hints in the sections on Attention, Mental 
Association, Imagination, Memory, and Character would have added not 
a little to the value of the book. 

The volume is an expression of the Neo-Scholastic movement—a move- 
ment in which Gutberlet, Mercier, Farges, and others are notable factors, 


and it deserves a wide circle of readers. 
BROTHER CHRYSOSTOM. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 
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Prinzipien der Erkenntnislehre: Prolegomena zur absoluten Metaphystk. 
Von BRANISLAV PETRONIEVICS. Berlin, Ernst Hoffman und Co., 
1900.—pp. Vi, 134. 

The purpose of this book is to show the possibility of absolute meta- 
physics. After Kant’s repudiation of metaphysics the Post-Kantian ideal- 
ists tried to establish it upon a new basis. That this basis was wrong is 
proved by the fact that their theories conflict with experience. The 
author believes that it is possible to work out a metaphysical system which 
rests upon experience, and is in harmony with it, and that this is possible 
because experience itself contains the source of transcendent knowledge. 

Dr. Petronievics starts with the ‘immediately given,’ 7. ¢., the con- 
sciousness of the individual. ‘‘ The absolute reality of this consciousness 
both in its contents and in its form is the absolute presupposition of the 
possibility of a theory of knowledge.’’ But what is immediately given is 
only the consciousness of the present indivisible moment. My present 
existence is given in the consciousness of the moment, but how is it that 
Ican go beyond this and postulate my past and my future existence ? 
This problem of the ‘‘ temporal transcendence of the Ego,’’ which Dr. 
Petronievics raises, and upon the importance of which he rightly insists, 
forms the subject of one of the most interesting discussions in the book. 
It is hardly possible to reproduce the argument in the brief space at our 
command. The solution of the problem, however, is found in the fact 
that the immediately given has two aspects—a temporal and a timeless 
one. The conscious content changes; but the form of consciousness, 
the perceiving function, is itself a timeless principle ; and since it is just as 
truly given as the content is—though in a different way—we are justified 
in using it to establish the temporal transcendence of the Ego. This 
timeless Ego must be a real essence: if it were simply the formal unity 
of the conscious content, it would share in the temporal nature of that 
content. 

Just as the author tries to explain the temporal transcendence of the 
Ego by reference to the form of consciousness, so he appeals to the will 
to solve the problem of ‘spatial transcendence’—7. ¢., the problem of 
the external world. I posit a world of objects because I find changes in 
my conscious states of which I know that I am not the cause. But in 
order that this knowledge may be possible, I must be immediately con- 
scious, with regard to other states, that I am their cause. And this re- 
quirement is fulfilled ; we know immediately ‘‘that the movements which 
we will, happen only because we will them. Thus experience itself 
establishes the absolute reality of the will, and through this we are assured 
of the absolute reality of the external world. Further, since every ulti- 
mate cause must be a will, this external world is a system of wills. But 
although immediate experience guarantees the absolute reality of the 
content of consciousness, the form of consciousness, the will, and the ex- 
ternal world, yet the relation to experience is not the same in all these 
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cases. The content of consciousness is wholly immanent. The form 
is half immanent and half transcendent, is given and yet not as con- 
scious content. The activity of will is immanent, is immediately given 
in consciousness. But the will itself, as an essence, is wholly trans- 
cendent, is reached only by a process of reasoning, just as the ex- 
istence of the external world is. Moreover, we seem to need a third 
essence, still more transcendent, to serve as a bond of union between 
the perceiving function and the willing function. We must assume a 
‘* simple unchangeable substance, which unites the two essences and forms 
their ground,"’ It is more fully transcendent than the will-function ; for 
consciousness reveals no activity corresponding to it. The nature of this 
substance and its relation to will and consciousness belong, however, to 
metaphysics rather than to epistemology. 

Dr. Petronievics anticipates in his Preface the criticism which is most 
likely to be passed upon his book, viz., that his ‘immediately given’ 
contains much which to many of his readers seems to demand proof. A 
further criticism which may be made is that there seems to be a rather 
unwarrantable multiplication of essences in the individual Ego. The 
form of consciousness is an essence; the will is another; and behind 
these two is a third, the unchangeable substance. Perhaps, however, the 
insistence that the perceiving function and the willing function are essences 
( Wesen, Wesenheiten) is not to be taken quite literally. The author's 
meaning may be more accurately expressed when he speaks.of them as 
‘‘ attributes of substance."’ It should be noted also, in justice to Dr. 
Petronievics, that he postpones the discussion of the relations between 
these attributes and the substance. The proof-reading on the book seems 
not to have been done very carefully ; the number of misprints is consid- 


erable. 
ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT. 


Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. Zweiter Teil, Die Logische Theorie des 
Syllogismus und die Enstehung der Aristotelischen Logik: Zweite Halfte, 
Die Entstehung der Aristotelischen Logik, Von HEINRICH MAIER. 
Tiibingen, H. Laupp, 1900.—pp. vii, 408. 

Ina brief preface the author announces that this volume concludes, for 
the present, his investigations of the Aristotelian logic. He is not now pre- 
pared to say when the projected final volume of his work will appear, as he 
purposes for a time to address himself to other tasks. The two earlier in- 
stalments of his treatise were briefly noticed in this Review, Vol. VI, pp. 
439 ff., and Vol. IX, pp. 548 ff. 

The volume before us is divided into three chapters. The first treats of 
the genesis of the theory of the syllogism. Here Dr. Maier briefly but 
lucidly sketches the antecedents of the syllogism, particularly the eristic 
logic-chopping of the 5th and 4th centuries B. C., and the Platonic 
dialectic. He then proceeds to show how Aristotle's mastery of method 
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grew, tracing it from its beginnings in the earlier rhetorical writings to its 
maturity in the logical treatises, and how he discovered the principle and 
the modes of the syllogism. 

Then, in the second chapter, our author discusses the principle of the 
syllogism. Under this head the following subjects among others are 
touched upon : the various methods of verification and their significance ; 
the principle of the syllogism and the logico-ontological implications of the 
principle of the syllogism ; and the relation which Aristotle’s ‘ notion’ sus- 
tains to the ‘ definition’ of Socrates and the Platonic ‘idea.’ 

The third chapter is entitled, ‘‘ The Principle of the Syllogism and the 
Structure of the Theory of the Syllogism.'’ Several problems of the greatest 
importance are here touched upon, such as the hypothetical and disjunctive 
syllogisms, the syllogism and the problem of Being, syllogisms of existence, 
necessity, and possibility, and the dependence of the theory of the judgment 
upon the theory of the syllogism. Finally, Dr. Maier sets forth very fairly 
the advantages and disadvantages to logical theory that result from the 
subordination of the judgment to the syllogism. 

The practical value of the treatise, as a book of reference and as a com- 
mentary on the logical writings of Aristotle, is greatly enhanced by the 
addition of a full index to the Aristotelian and Platonic passages discussed 
in the body of the work. 

In thus taking leave of this detailed study of Aristotle's logic, it is but 
right that the favorable judgment, passed in this REVIEW upon the earlier 
volumes, should now be reaffirmed. In its field, there is certainly nothing 
which may be fairly compared to it for general excellence, and for scholarly 
mastery of details. If therefore, this last instalment is not quite so satisfy- 
ing in all respects as those which previously appeared, the reason lies 
wholly in the inherent necessity for a different kind of treatment. The 
earlier portions are expository, this is essentially critical. In a field, such 
as this, where there is still much room for difference of opinion, it is not to 
be expected that a writer should command assent to all his statements, and 
in so brief a notice it were worse than useless to single out special points 
for criticism. Suffice it to say that points of that kind are singularly few, 
and that the work as a whole is worthy to take rank with the best recent 
works dealing with Aristotle's philosophy. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


Outlines of Educational Doctrine. By J. F. HERBART. Translated by 
ALexis F. LanGe, Annotated by CHARLES DEGARMO. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1901.—pp. xi, 334. 

Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine is his latest and most com- 
plete work on education. It consists of three parts. Part I treats of the 
basis of pedagogics. Part II deals with general pedagogics, and Part 
III with some special applications. The work represents one of the 
early attempts made to elevate pedagogy to the rank of a science. It is 
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from this circumstance that it now derives its chief interest. The funda- 
mental postulate of education is the plasticity of the pupil. Pedagogy is 
based upon ethics and psychology. Ethics points out the aim or goal of 
education ; psychology the means and methods. One of Herbart's most 
important services to education was the impetus which he gave to empirical 
and experimental psychology. In his treatment of the applications of psy- 
chology to teaching, he opened up a new field of investigation ; and by sub- 
stituting a concrete view of mind for an abstract one, he furnished a means 
which has enabled later writers to deal with questions of method more 
effectively than he did himself. 

The treatment of the ethical aspect of the problem is not quite so satis- 
factory as is that of the psychological. Herbart steers a middle course be- 
tween fatalism and ‘ pure caprice of will,’ or liberty of indifference, with 
the result that he seems to be theoretically a libertarian, and practically a 
determinist. While he rejects determinism in words, he reasons as if he 
accepted it in practice. This position, however, is not necessarily incon- 
sistent. It is closely related to the view of Kant. And Kant's theory of 
two wills—the pure will free, the empirical will determined—with but slight 
modifications, corresponds with the facts of experience, as we conceive 
them. The self is an organism, something over and above the mere psy- 
chological elements that enter into its constitution. This self is free ; but 
each element of which it is composed, when considered by itself, seems to 
be determined. Herbart erred in regarding ethics as pointing out the goal 
of education ; consequently his conclusion, that virtue or character ‘‘ ex- 
presses the whole purpose of education,’’ requires restatement. The an- 
notator professes to correct this error by interpreting ethics in a wide sense, 
or conceiving of it ‘‘in a broad way."’ Itis true that, owing to the devel- 
opment of the principle of democracy in the last century, and the political 
and economic rise of the masses, ethical philosophy has advanced from a 
narrow individualistic, to a broad social view. Nevertheless it is sociology, 
or philosophy of history, which must be regarded chiefly as determining the 
goal of education. 

Except to the historian, Herbart’s Owé/ines has outlived its usefulness. 
And the work of the annotator, although ‘done on the whole with care and 
judgment, can scarcely succeed, at the present day, in galvanizing it into 


life. 
W. B. ELKIN. 
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The following books also have been received : 
The Problem of Conduct. By A. E. Taytor. London, Macmillan & 
Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901,—pp. vii, 501. 


The Principles of Morality, and the Departments of the Moral Life. By 
WILHELM Wuwnprt. Translated by MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
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London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1901.—pp. xii, 308. 

The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Ernst HAECKEL. Translated by JoseEpH McCape. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1901.—pp. xiii, 391. 

The Limits of Evolution, and other Essays. (lustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howtson. New York, The 
Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 1901.—pp. xxxv, 396. 

The Play of Man. By Kart Groos. Translated by ELIzaABetu L. 
BALDWIN. New York, D. Appleton and Co,, 1901.—pp. ix, 412. 

The Human Nature Club: An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life. 
By EDWARD THORNDIKE. New York, London, and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1901.—pp. vii, 235. 

Essays on the Theory of Numbers. By RicHARD DEDEKIND. Transla- 
tion by W. W. BemMANn. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany ; London, Kegan Paul, French, Triibner, & Co., 1901.—pp. 115. 

Politics and the Moral Law, By Gustav RUEMELIN. Translation by 
RupoLF Tomso, JR. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by F. W. 
Hoiis. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
1901.—pp. 125. 

Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By EDWARD 
ALswortH Ross, New York, The Macmillan Company; London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1901.—pp. xii, 463. 

A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools, By Danie. PUTNAM. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Company, Ig01.—pp. 
300. 

The Principles of Human Knowledge. By GEORGE BERKELEY. Reprint 
Edition. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1901.—pp. xv, 128. 

The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By VipA F. Moore. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1901.—pp. iv, 101. 

Hindu Logic as Preserved in China and Japan. By SADAJIRO SUGIURA. 
Edited by E. A. SinGerR, Jr. Philadelphia, Published for the University 
of Pennsylvania ; Boston, Ginn & Co., 1900.—pp. 114. 


The Mental Life of the Monkeys. By E. L. THorNpike. ([Vol. III, No. 


5 (whole No. 15) of Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, and 
Vol. IX, No. 1, of Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education.] New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.— 
PP- 57- 

Atoms and Energies. By D. A. Murray. New York, A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 1901.—pp. 202. 
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Dr. W. G. Smith, formerly of Smith College, has been appointed in 
charge of the department of experimental psychology recently established 
in connection with the pathological laboratories of the London County 
Council Asylums at Claybury. 


C. V. Tower, Ph.D. (Cornell), has been appointed Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Knox College, Ill. 

Mr. G, J. Blewett (Harvard) has been recently called to the chair of 
philosophy at Wesley College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The chair of philosophy at the University of Colorado left vacant by the 
death of Professor Kennedy, has been filled by the appointment of M. F. 
Libby, of Clark University. 


Professor R. B. Johnson has withdrawn his acceptance of the chair at 
Ohio State University and will remain at Miami University. 


Professor James has recently delivered a course of Gifford Lectures at 
Edinburgh on ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience."’ 


The School of Pedagogy of the University of New York has been reor- 
ganized. Professor J. P. Gordy, of Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed Dean, and Dr. Robert McDougall, of Harvard University, Professor 
of Experimental Psychology. 


Miss Helen Bradford Thomson, Ph.D. (Chicago), has been appointed 
instructor in Psychology at Mount Holyoke College. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical journals : 


MIND, No. 38: Sydney Ball, Current Sociology; james Seth, The 
Ethical System of Henry Sidgwick ; V. Welby, Notes on the ‘ Welby Prize 
Essay’; W. McDougall, Some New Observations in Support of Thomas 
Young's Theory of Light- and Colour-Vision (II); Critical Notice; New 
Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 

THe PsycHoLocicaL Review, VIII, 3: /. &. Angell and Warner Fite, 
The Monaural Localization of Sound; £. ZL. Thorndike and R. S. Wood- 
worth, The Influence of Improvement in one Mental Function upon the 
Efficiency of other Functions, 1: W. M7. Urban, The Problem of a ‘ Logic 
of the Emotions’ and Affective Memory, I; Discussion and Reports ; Psy- 
chological Literature ; New Books ; Notes. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 3: Zheodor Lorenz, 


Weitere Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte George Berkeley's; O/fto Aderts, 
Der Dichter des in uigurisch-tiirkischem Dialect geschriebenen Kudatku 
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bilik (1069-70 p. Chr.) ein Schiiler des Avicenna; Max Grunwald, Mis- 
cellen ; Francis Maugé, La liberté dans l'idéalisme transcendental de 
Schelling ; W. A. Heidel, llépacg and "Arewov in the Pythagorean Philoso- 
phy ; Jahresbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, VII, 1: Wilhelm Schuppe, 
Zum Psychologismus und zum Normcharakter der Logik. Eine Erginzung 
zu Husserl’s ‘‘Logischen Untersuchungen"; /udius Bergmann, Die 
Grundsatze des reinen Verstandes; Ludwig Goldschmidt,‘ Kants Wider- 
legung des Idealismus ; Adolf Midler, Die Behandlung der Hauptprobleme 
der Metaphysik bei Lotze ; Jahresbericht. 


VII, 2: Benno Erdmann, Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Be- 
ziehungen zwischen Sprechen und Denken ; Pau/ Natorpf, Zu den logischen 
Grundlagen der neuren Mathematik; Eduard Platzhoff, Persénlichkeit 
und Werk. Zu einer Theorie der Biographie; Ludwig Goldschmidt, Kants 
Widerlegung des Idealismus ; /u/ius Baumann, Wo steckt der Fehler oder 
die Einseitigkeit in Mach's philosophischen Ansichten ?; Jahresbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXV, 4: /. v. Kries, Ueber die Abhangigkeit der Dammerungswerthe 
vom Adaptionsgrade; /. v. Avies, Ueber die Wirkung kurzdauernder 
Reize auf das Sehorgan ; Literaturbericht. 


XXV, 5 u. 6; Leo Hirschlaff, Bibliographie der psycho-physiologischen 
Literatur des Jahres 1899 zusammengestellt ; Namenverzeichnis der Bibli- 
ographie ; Namenregister. 


KANTSTUDIEN, VI, 1: &. Zucken, Thomas v. Aquino und Kant: Ein 
Kampf zweier Welten; F. Marschner, Kants Bedeutung fiir die Musik- 
Aesthetik der Gegenwart, I; Die neue Kantausgabe: Kants Briefwechsel. 
Zweiter Band (1789-1794); Luther und Kant: Recensionen; Selbstan- 
zeigen ; Bibliographische Notizen ; Mitteilungen ; Varia. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, IX, 2: G. Zarde, L'action 
des faits futurs; £. Le Roy, Un positivisme nouveau ; /. Wilbois, L’esprit 
positif ; Etudes critiques ; Questions pratiques ; Supplément. 


IX, 3: G. Sorel, La valeur sociale de l'art; £. Chartier, Sur les per- 
ceptions du toucher; £. Ze Roy, Sur quelques objections adressées a la 
nouvelle philosophie ; Etudes critiques ; Discussions ; Questions pratiques; 
Supplément. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVI, 4: Dr. Janet (Pierre), La maladie du 
scrupule ou l'aboulie délirante ; Ch. Dunan, Les principes de la morale. 
—II, La conscience morale ; Dr. Grasset: Le vertige : Etude physiopatho- 
logique de la fonction d'orientation et d'équilibre (Suite et fin); Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 
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XXVI, 5: A. Espinas, ‘Etre ou ne pas etre’’ ou du postulat de la 
sociologie Claparéde, Les animaux sont-ils conscients?; Dr. Janet 
(Pierre), La Maladie du scrupule ou l'aboulie délirante (Suite et fin.); Notes 
et discussions; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers. 

RevveE VIII, 2: /. Halleux, L’hypothése évolution- 
niste en morale (suite et fin.); G. Legrand, La renommée posthume d’ Al- 
fred de Vigny ; 47. De Wudf, Augustinisme et Aristotélisme au XIII ¢ siécle; 
C. Fiat, Dieu et la nature d’aprés Aristote; Mélanges et documents ; 
Comptes-rendus. 


Rivista FiLosorica,IV, 2: F. Bonatelli, 11 movimento prammatistico ; 
A. Frarzoni, Vincenzo Gioberti nella storia della pedagogia ; /. Enrigues, 
Sulla spiegazione psicologica dei postulati della geometria ; NV. Forne/ii, Il 
fondamento dell’esperienza nella pedagogia Herbartiana; G. Buonamici 
L’antico e il moderno nella filosofia del secolo XX; Lettera inedita di Vin- 
cenzo Gioberti ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Il centenario di Vincenzo Gioberti 
a Torino ; Sguardo generale alle Riviste Italiane ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; 
Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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